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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased | 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any | 


Academy, Seminary, Military _ Business College, | 


Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or Uni- 
versity. Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
he Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








Mind—Body—Voice. Leader 
pier iis —— Write for **Ex- 


SCHOOL OF 


EXPRESSION Dr. Cures" "anew bx Ry Work | 
needs; 


ever closed ; 


special and summer eae, tt year opens October 7. 


8. 8. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., Pres., Copley 8q., Boston, Mass. | 





Waltham School for Girls 


10 miles from Boston. In open country. 6 buildings. 
Separate fireproof homes for older and younger girls. 
Gymnasium. Outdoor sports. Household Arts. General 
and College Preparatory Courses. 56th year. Address, 
GEORGE B. BEAMAN, Ph. D., Principal, Waltham, Mass. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 
103d year opens Sept. 8th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 
100 acres. New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. 
New gymnasium. Playing fields. School farm. 

CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Meriden, N. H. 


DOW ACADEMY fe 


September 14 
College Preperaiory Domestic Arts cen Low cost. 
Apply to BRENTO 


C. PATTERSON, Prin., Fr , N.H. 











Kent’s Hill Seminary 


One of the best equipped schools in New England. 
Modern buildings. Extensive athletic fields. 500- 


acre farm. Courses preparing for college, scientific 
schools and business. Music, Agriculture. Indi- 
vidual advancement of the boy and girl. 


Illustrated booklet. 
JOHN O. NEWTON, A.B., President. 


—=THE SNUGGERY= 


A country, home school for all girls under 
fifteen who need mothering as well as school- 





ing. Individual tutoring so that each girl 
advances rapidly. Directed gymnastics and 
play. 20 acres. Modern equipment. $600 


covers every expense. Address, 


Mrs. L. M. HODGMAN, A. B., Warren, Me. 











MAIN BUILDING 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. 7 buildings, 

a $30,000 and new dining hall. 
and women. 
Preparation for college or business. 





arate dormitories for =o thes men 
Athlete fields. 


School Graduates. 
cluding Sewing, Dr 
Moderate rates. 
Chase Cottage for Y 

Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. Endowment permits moderate 
terms. For information of either department address 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principat, 20 Scnoot St., Turon, NH. 

















For a thorough training of brain, body and morals. Located 

in an attractive New England town, 3 hours from New 

York City. Complete equipment, modern buildings, gymna- 

sium and athletic fields. 83rd year. Prepar@s for college, busi- 

ness or scientific school. Separate department for young 

boys. House mother. Endowment oe rate ore and up. 
BART G. TRUESDELL, A. 
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Connecticut Literary Institution, 27 Maine id, Ct. 
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[roy protected by the glass jar 
from the time it is made in our fac- 
tory till it reaches 
up. And then you 
jar for nothing. 


“Penolia” 


Use it on the es Sy ain day. 
Nutritious. 
Try Penolia samdwic! ~ oe for pic- 
nics and luncheons. 

144 lb. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
name and 2c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 


\ Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Satin Gloss 
Liquid Stove Polish 


If you have never tried it, you cannot 
imagine what a 
relief and pleas- 
ure it affords. 

Always ready 
for instant use. 
Shake, then apply 
and polish with 
cloth or brush. 


15 Cts. 


Ask your dealer 
Sor Satin Gloss, 
the improved 
stove polish. 


Satin Gloss 
Polish Co., 
Portland, 
Me. 
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|New England and Other Matters.| HEBRON ACADEMY, «itr 


HEN ten thousand persons gathered at 


W 


pageant that celebrated the seventy-fifth 
| anniversary of the founding of the state normal 


school in that town, it was commonly said 
that the school was the oldest of its kind in 
the country. A subscriber of The Companion 
| writes us to point out that the state normal 
| school at Framingham, Massachusetts, is a year 
older, for it celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary in July,1914. The Bridgewater school 
had the first building erected for normal school 
purposes, and has always been in the same 
town, but the school at Framingham antedates 
it. The Bridgewater school held its first ses- 
sions in September, 1840, and its building, the 
first of the kind in the conntry, was dedicated 
on August 19, 1846. The Framingham school 
|had its origin in July, 1839, at Lexington, 
| Massachusetts, where the public-spirited citi- 
| zens had leased one building for the cl 





Bridgewater, Massachusetts, to see the jad 
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Hebron, Maine. 
9 buildings. 
surterens, Home—One of the most beautiful residences 
for girls in New England. Atwood —A modern home 
ys. eens & ae. Wholesome food. Pures 4 
water College pre; General courses. Domestic | ( 
science. Address , Litt.D., Principal. 


COLBY ACADEMY tew London, N.H. 


ps Mogg New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. College cortit- 
eral courses. Iture. Domestic Arts. Mus 
$150,600 in new buildings. tific equipment sammndaions. 
—, A amass: field. Moderate terms. Endowment. 
Founded 1 JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A B., Principal. 
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Lowell Textile School || 


Scientific and practical training in all proc- 
esses of textile manufacture, including all 
commercial fibres. Complete three-year 
diploma courses in Cotton Manufacturing, 
Wool Manufacturing, ‘Textile Designing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile Engineering. 

Degrees of B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile 
Engineering) and B. T. D. ( Bachelor of Tex- 
tile Dyeing) offered for completion of pre- 
scribed four-year courses. 

Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. 

Fall term begins September 27, 1915. } 

For catalogue address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., windy. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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on gl sR Modern buildings 


Parsonsfield Seminary 
Eighty-third year. Heavil 
= equipment. Prepares for all colleges. Special instruc- 








tors in Agriculture, Domestic ee Teachers’ Training. 
All expenses covered by $150-$175. Send for 





ROLAND H. VERBECK, Prin., Kezar Falls, Maine. 





| and another for a boarding house, and placed 
them at the disposal of the state board of 
education. Subsequently the school moved to 
West Newton, and later to Framingham, where 


it is now. ® 


OT long ago the New Haven Railroad 
Company put up ten thousand new signs 
to warn the public of the danger in 

walking on the tracks, but in a short time 
many of them had been either destroyed or 
| defaced. The company also built a wire fence 
in a Connecticut town where persons have 
persistently used the tracks as a short cut to 
and from their work. When the fence was torn 
down, the company put up a more substantial 
barrier; but that also was destroyed the very 
next day. Such incidents show how hard it is 
for a railway company to protect the public 
against its own folly. Every year many thou- 
sands of persons lose their lives in this country 
because they trespass on the railway tracks. 
The total killed in that way from 1901 to 1910 
was 50,025, and the number injured, 53,427. 
The victims are trespassers. The railway com- 
panies are not legally liable for their death 
or injury. Many of them are tramps who are 
stealing rides, but many more are persons who 
use the track as a sidewalk, and grow careless 
of the danger. The railways are justified in 
urging more stringent laws, and better enforce- 
ment of existing laws, to prevent the appalling 
loss of life. A person who trespasses on a rail- 
way track in Europe commits a serious offense, 
and is punished accordingly. Asa result, there 
is a relatively small loss of life on the tracks. 
But in this country thirty-five states out of the 
forty-eight have no laws that forbid walking 
on the tracks, and in the thirteen states that 
have such laws there is little effort to enforce 
them. Four New England states are among 
the thirteen: Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island. 
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ANY places in New England have had 

Old Home gatherings of one kind or 

another during the summer, even though 
the movement has lost some of the formal and 
official character that marked the beginning of 
it. In Willimantic, Connecticut, the celebra- 
tion was of such an unusual nature that it has 
attracted wide attention. They called it Old 
School and Old Home Week, and much of the 
emphasis was on the reunions of the former 
teachers and pupils of all the various schools 
in that community. It was not a new thing 
for Willimantic, for the city had the same kind 
of celebration ten years ago. Moreover, it 
plans to have another in 1925, and so on at 
intervals of ten years. Former President Taft 
delivered an address on ‘‘Education,’’ and 
many men of prominence traveled long dis- 
tances to take part. Nor was it simply a week 
of reunions, parades, bonfires, mass meetings, 
concerts, and bell ringing. The people of 
Willimantic, and the hundreds who returned 
to the scenes of their early life there, made it 
an oceasion for substantial service for the 
schools and for the community as a whole. 
They increased to $1,000 the John B. Welch 
fund, established to honor a beloved former 
principal, who came to the reunion from 
Missouri, where, at the age of seventy-three, 
he is still the active head of a successful school. 
The income from the fund is used for prizes in 
the high school. The townspeople also raised 
money for other funds and memorials, and set 
in motion the plans for many good things that 
will meet the school and community needs. 
There is no way of measuring the good effects of 
that kind of Old Home celebration, for it exer- 
cises a beneficent influence on those who come 
from afar to take part, and also on the com- 
munity that profits from their loyalty and 
affection. 

® & 


HIS MOST EXQUISITE REASON. 


General (pictured in Punch)—Glad to see 
you walking, my lad. I always like to seea 
man who considers his horse. 

Recruit—Thank you, sir; but my near-side 
stirrup’s broke, and I can’t get on. 

General—Then why don’t you get on with 
the off-side one? 

Recruit (after some consideration)—But I’d 
be sittin’ wrong way round. 
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CUSHING ACADEMY 


ASHBURNHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Many are looking this year for a school be pal offers superior advantages at 

moderate cost. 4 > school of our kind can do this. aay 4 r group 

plan gives each boy and e personal aitention so necessary to their 

oy 4 development. Hi thtul ‘home life. Thorough preparation for col- 
ege, business and life. Our 40-year record is worth knowing. 


Address for catalog H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal 
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Andover, 


Proctor Academy new tiampsinre 


At ag nen of Ragged tain. 40 acres. Opeterns Pat. Gynaaten. Severn plegerenets for boys and 
girls. phdy mm pny to outdoor . Play Food m the school farm. Mountain 

lege entrance b | d.. f oclom title seheer schools. yt. 4, Cones includes study of 

dairying, mark: etc. 





soils, seed selection, plant life, crops, care of st eting, farm farm % 
Domestic Arts ood aa sewing, house decoration, sanitation, care of sick, accounts 
household management, etc. _— student has the advantage of personal friendship of trained, sympathetic teach: 
ers. Your boy or educated in a whol 


democratic environment at ‘moderate expense, 
neipal. 


lesome 
For catalogue address FRANC! T. CLAYTON, A. M., Pri 























A Famous ola New > ientant pomaterc School 
25 miles from Boston. College Entrance Certificate. General Courses. Domestic 
Science and Home Management. Art. Music. Modern Languages. Wood- 
working. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. 
Horseback riding, canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds for tennis, golf, 
hockey, basketball and other sports. Live teachers. $550-$600. For catalog 
address MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Dummer Academy 


South Byfield Massachusetts 


153d year. 35 miles from Boston. 330 acres. ‘8 buildings. A boys’ boarding and day school, small 
and democratic. Your son—not the class—the unit. Preparation for college and technical schools. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. Tennis courts. Hockey pond. Sualt-water sports. 

ie House. New building designed for needs of boys from 9 to 14, opens September. Only 
12 boys admitted. Lessons, play and home life carefully planned, correlated and 
supervised in healthful, comfortable surroundings. For catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph. D., Headmaster, South Bytield, Mass. 











tis desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CoursEsS— General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 7th. 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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THE NEW POPULAR GAME 


“BREVET” 





THE ONE GAME FOR THE LAWN. 


A combination of Golf, Tennis and Croquet. Space required only 25x16 feet. 
Booklet mailed on request. 

Exhibited and can be played at No. 51 Portland Street, Boston. Can be bought 
at all sporting goods houses, or direct from 








BREVET CO. OF NEW ENGLAND, 51 Portland Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE game was over. 
| With the final screech 
of the whistle, a wave 
of delighted Trowbridgians 
swept upon the field and 
enveloped the heroes. In 
a moment March, Rodman, 
and Wilkinson had been 
lifted high. Francis Waite, 
who had performed no con- 
spicuous deeds, received on 
the margin of the whirlpool 
the congratulations and the 
handgrips that were the 
meed of the common soldier. 
The favorites were already 
being carried toward the 
dressing room, when Francis 
thought of the ball, which by 
ancient usage is always the 
trophy of the victors. 

‘“What became of the 
ball??? he demanded, turn- 
ing to a group of smaller 
boys who stood near him. 

Little Peterson, whose face 
wore an unusual expression 
of animation, pointed across 
the field. ‘‘I sawa Newbury 
fellow with it over there a 
moment ago.’’ 

Francis raced over to the 
subdued company, who had 
gathered their possessions 
together and were moving 
away from the scene of their 
defeat. 

‘**Here, Pingree, that’s our 
ball!’’ he called. 

**T guess not,’’ answered 
the Newbury player. ‘‘We 
brought this with us. ’’ 

‘* Let me look at it! There, 
do you see that stain? The 
blood from Jenney’s nose 
made that. It’s certainly the 
ball that we played with.’’ 

‘*That’s right, Pin,’’ inter- 
posed Richards. ‘‘ It’s their 
ball. Give it to him.’’ 

Francis caught it and tucked 
the prize under his arm. 
‘“*Thank you.’’ 

‘“*I’m sorry we didn’t win 
it,’’ Richards added, ‘‘but we 


to this year.’’ 

Francis felt his cheeks glow. ‘‘And I can 
tell you that your punts were the toughest 
things I’ve ever tried to handle.’’ 

Richards grunted. 
much to-day.’’ 

It was true. From the first kick-off to the 
last signal, the Trowbridge quarter had played 
a steady, intelligent game. Richards knew it 
well; but how many of Waite’s own school- | 
mates recognized that to-day’s victory was | 
owing quite as much to Francis’ steady play- | 
ing as to March’s showy run? Very few, | 
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‘“‘They didn’t help us| 
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ORAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 
CONRAD SHOOK HIS HEAD SOLEMNLY. 


LOST AT THIS TIME OF DAY?" 


The captain took a hasty step forward, and 
then wheeled sharply about. 

‘*T want to be square in this thing,’’ he said, 
‘*though there’s nothing at all in Conny’s talk. 
At the first of the season, I didn’t expect any- 
| thing from you, and I did expect a lot from 
March. I clung longer than I ought to the 
| notion that he could be made into a quarter 
back. I wonder how we’d have come out if 
he’d played quarter to-day? Twenty to noth- 
ing against us, sure!’’ 

For a few days after the Newbury game, 
| Francis Waite was as nearly contented with | 
himself and-the world as it was possible for a 
|boy of his temperament to be. The school 
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couldn’t quite. Let me tell you, too, that | 
you’re the steadiest quarter back I’ve kicked | 






T. Dudley G Wg 


rad’s presence. They were to keep the pace 


he bade them, and they were to conduct them- 
selves in all respects as young gentlemen 
should. 
**You promise this?’’ asked Mr. Waller. 
‘* Ves, sir! 
from the boys. 
‘*T hope you’ll have a pleasant afternoon. ’’ 
The master turned to Conrad. ‘‘Be sure to 
show them the point where the ship was 
wrecked ; and get them back before dark.’’ 
| The boys trooped off down the road in the 





Francis decided morosely, as he plodded | | gradually came to understand that his had | direction of a hill three milesaway. Following 
wearily toward the gymnasium; even Steve | | been no unimportant part in the victory. The | his instructions, Conrad kept Rupert Peterson 


had not wanted him, and had played him 
against his better judgment. 


| members of the upper forms were more cordial 
|to him, and the younger boys in the wing 


| and Nicky Lesterman near him. 
That trio formed the head of the proces- 


Then suddenly, through the stragglers who | treated him with marked respect. Dearest to | sion; the other boys, forbidden to exceed the 
brought up the rear of the main division, | his proud heart was the feeling that he had | pace of their leader, took to lagging behind 
appeared Steve on the run. His eyes glanced | won this recognition from his schoolmates on | and speeding occasionally to make up lost 


anxiously over the field. 

**So you’ve got it!’’ he cried, as he caught 
sight of the ball under Waite’s arm. ‘‘It beats 
all how you think of everything. ’’ 

‘*T wasn’t as much in demand as some fel- 
lows,’’ returned Francis, with a faint smile. 
He held out the ball to the captain, but Steve 
made no motion to take it. Instead, he gripped 
Waite’s arm. 

‘*Frank,’’ he said earnestly, ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve half the fellows appreciate how much 
you did for us to-day.’’ 

‘*Pretty well for a man you didn’t want.’’ 

‘*Who said I didn’t want you?’”’ 

‘Conny. He heard you telling some fel- 
lows. ’’ 

‘“*Conny never knows what he’s talking 
about. ’’ 

‘*What was it you said about me after you’d | 
been talking with the head ?’’ 

Steve laughed. ‘‘Oh, I said I wasn’t play- 
ing you just because I wanted you—out of 


partiality to you, and at the expense of a| 


better man, as the head seemed to think. 
Conny overheard what wasn’t meant for his | 
ears, and of course got it wrong. You ought 
to know Conny well enough not to mind any- 
thing he says. He isn’t really responsible. ’’ 

‘*Hi, Steve!’’ shouted some one ahead. 
‘*Mr. Knight is looking for you.’? 


| his merits, without help or favor. 


The tendency of the smaller boys to appeal | 
| to Francis for services that their prefect was | 
supposed to render them increased rapidly | 


after the game. They called on him to coach 
them in their sports, and to help them with 
their lessons; they brought him their disputes 
to settle. For a time he tried to pass them 
over to their official protector, but Conrad’s 
zeal for service had evaporated. Too lazy to 
take a real interest in his charges, he generally 


him the least annoyance; as a result, the boys 
became unwilling to submit their cases to him, 
and more and more often appealed to Francis. 





| to-morrow ?”? 
‘*What?’’ 
‘*The whole bunch is going to tramp to 
| Eagle Cap to see the view.’’ 
‘*Who told you?’’ 
Jim disregarded the question. 
| you know who’s going to take us?’’ 
‘*Mr. Waller, I suppose. ’’ 
Jim snickered. ‘‘No, Conny!’’ 


‘“‘And do 


decided their disputes in the way that promised 


‘*Toddy,’’ said Jim Loftus on Tuesday, ‘‘do | 
you know what they’re going to do with us| 


|ground. Incidentally they circled farm build- 
ings, helped a man to catch a horse, watched 
another stringing fence wire, hunted chestnuts 
under trees that had long been stripped, and 


drove close bargains for sandwiches at the 


that the prefect set, they were to do exactly as | 
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*““DO YOU THINK I'M GOING TO LET YOU GET THESE FELLOWS 


NS 





| Four Corners store. Altogether, everyone felt | 


very brisk and eager when the party reached 
the road that skirts the base of Eagle Cap 
Hill. 


Here Conrad questioned a man in a dump | 
|above them; the fields on either side were 


| cart, who pointed out the clump of pines behind 
which ran the path. The path led through 
the woods to a wagon road that ascended to 
| the open crown of the hill. Conrad kept his 


| marching column pretty well in hand until the | 


van broke from the woods; then, with the goal 
in sight, neither the prefect’s authority nor 
their promises could prevent the boys from | 
making a wild dash to see who should be first | 
at the flagpole. 

| When Conrad came up, the boys immediately | 
/asked him the name of the lighthouse that 
gleamed white in the sun far to the north. 


He did not know, but they gave him a chance | 


| to redeem himself by pointing out the place 
where the schooner had been wrecked. As 


‘*Huh! J hope he knows how to get there.’’ | Conrad had forgotten to post himself on that | 
‘*T don’t care whether he does or not. We! point, and was by no means consistent in his | forward. 


can work him for some sport, anyhow.’’ 


On Wednesday, after dinner, the boys of | information, and turning their backs on the Jim cried. 


| guesses, the boys abandoned the quest for | 


| mock. 
Yes, sir!’’ came in ready chorus | 
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view, sought their own forms 
of amusement. Some played 
**duck on the rock’’ with the 
stones that lay ready at hand, 
others sailed boats on a pool 
of rain water on the farther 
slope of the hill. Conrad 
himself, who enjoyed nothing 
so much as to do nothing, 
sat on a boulder, with the 
silent Rupert at his side, and 
let the minutes run their 
course unheeded. 

The party was slow in 
starting home. Although the 
boys did not refuse to obey 
Conrad, they showed no 
alacrity in complying with 
his orders. 

While he was gathering 
certain stragglers, some of 
those already gathered fell 
to straggling. It was per- 
haps the annoying delay in 
starting, quite as much as his 
own carelessness in observa- 
tion, that caused Conrad to 
take the wrong path from the 
wagon road. The boys ad- 
vanced in single file, each 
mechanically following the 
boy in front, and so some 
time elapsed before they 
found that they were going 
not down the hill but round 
it. Murmurs and complaints 
ran along the line, and impa- 
tient questions were thrown 
at Conrad. Twilight was 
already creeping through the 
woods. To lose the trail at 
that hour did not seem wholly 
amusing. 

‘*We may as well go on, 
now,’’ said Conrad. ‘*We’ll 

strike down at the first good 
chance. ’’ 

In the course of time, a wagon 
track lined with brambles ap- 
peared, running at right angles 
tothe path. Eager to get their 
feet once more on the solid 
highway and to turn their 
faces homeward, the party 
plunged down it in _ haste. 


West Wing gathered in Mr. Waller’s study, | Emerging from the woods, they found them- 
where they received their instructions in Con- | selves on the edge of an open field dotted with 


projecting humps, beyond which was a road. 

‘*We’re all right now!’’ Conrad announced, 
and led his troop down among the tussocks. 

**T see where we get soaked!’’ cried Tub, 
as he jumped hastily for the top of a hum- 
‘**Look out for that low place; it’s full 
of water. ’’ 

There were other low places equally watery ; 
the hummocks were yielding and oozy, and 
often were separated by wide gaps. The boys 
worked their way across the field as if they 
were jumping cakes of ice. It was good fun 
while it lasted, but when they reached the 
other side, their feet were soaked. Rupert 
was wet to the knees. 

Safe on the road at last, the irritated young- 
sters surrounded their prefect and demanded 
fiercely which direction they were to take and 
how they were to get home. Conrad could 
answer neither of the questions to his own 
satisfaction. The road was totally unfamiliar 
to him, and both directions seemed to lead 
away from home. 

‘*We’ll go this way,’’ he decided, turning to 
the left. ‘‘I think we’ll tind a crossroad a 
little farther on.’’ 

They trudged on for a quarter of an hour, 
disconsolate, with the water squelching in 
their boots. Nota house, not a person greeted 
their eyes. Cold, gray clouds covered the sky 


brown and desolate; a chill wind was blow- 
ing. 

‘*What a bum prefect we’ve got!’’ growled 
Tub. ‘‘He’s no good at all. I believe we’re 
going farther from home all the time.’’ 

**T don’t care,’’ said Todd. ‘‘I can stand it 
as long as he can.’’ 

‘*We may come to a railway station where 
we can take a train back,’’ suggested Jim. 

**Conny wouldn’t know enough to do that.’’ 

‘*He’s got to do something for little Pete 
before long. The kid’s pretty near all in.’’ 

‘*There are two men on the fence ahead,’’ 
Todd announced suddenly, peering up the 
road. ‘‘We can ask them the way.’’ 

With a common impulse all three sprinted 


‘*Tt’s Frank Waite and Sam Spalding!’’ 
‘*They’ll know where we are.’’ 
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He turned and shouted the news to the other 
boys. The two sixth-formers, seated on the 
bars that blocked the entrance to a lane, 
grinned down on the flock. 

‘*Ts this the right way?’’ asked Todd. 

‘* Yes, to Worcester, ’’ replied Waite. ‘‘ About 
a quarter of a mile farther on you’ll find a 
signboard that tells you just how far it is.’’ 

‘*But how do we get home?’’ 

‘*Go back a mile and a half,’’ said Spalding, 
‘‘take the first turn to the left and go another 
mile, then you’ll be just two miles from school.’’ 

Standing silent, Conrad blinked stupidly; 
the boys raised a howl; Rupert began to cry. 
The little fellow’s tears, and the consternation 
displayed on every face, spoiled the joke for 
Waite. Although he felt no eagerness to pull 
Conrad’s chestnuts out of the fire, he could 
not help pitying the boys. 

‘*Come back with us across lots,’’ he said. 
‘*You’ll save half the distance that way.’’ 

Conrad shook his head solemnly. ‘‘Do you 
think I’m going to let you get these fellows lost 
ai this time of day? I’m responsible for them. ’’ 

Francis laughed; Spalding waxed indignant. 
‘*Who’s going to get them lost? Frank knows 
the short cut a lot better than you do the road. 
lie brought me that way this afternoon. ’’ 

‘*T guess we’d better keep to the road, ’’ said 
Conrad. ‘‘I don’t want to take any risks.’’ 

At that remark, Conrad’s followers mutinied. 
Some declared they could not walk four miles 
and a half, others vowed rebelliously that | 
they’d go with Waite anyway. Irresolute | 
and frightened, Conrad made haste to quiet 
them by reversing his opinion. 

‘*Now you’re talking sense!’’ said Francis, 
jumping down from the bars. ‘‘ You take the | 
main bunch ahead, Sam. I’ll come behind 
with Peterson. ’’ 

He made Rupert sit down, took off the muddy | 
shoes, squeezed the stockings as dry as he} 
could, wiped out the shoes with his handker- 
chief, and put them back on the boy’s feet. 

‘*You’re used up, aren’t you?’’ he said. 
‘*You’ll have to walk a bit until you get warm; 
then I’ll give you a ride on my back. How} 
will that be?’’ 

‘*T’d like it,’’ said Rupert wistfully, ‘‘only 
I don’t want the boys to see it.’’ 

‘*They won’t see; we’ll keep out of sight.’’ 

The pair followed the main body at a safe 
distance, now on two legs, now on four. At 
the highway both sat down to rest. Francis | 
had found the work of carrying Rupert more 
wearing than he had expected. 

‘*We’ll let them get over the hill before we 
start,’’ he said. ‘‘How do your feet feel now ?”? | 

‘*They hurt me,’’ answered Rupert, a little 
tearfully, ‘‘but I’ll try to walk. I’m too 
heavy for you to carry all the way.’’ 

Presently, from out of the chilly dusk, the 
whir of a motor car came to theirears. Francis 
scrambled to his feet and peered up the road. 

‘* It’s Doctor Ransom, going home!’’ he 
exclaimed jubilantly. ‘‘We’ll make him take 
us in.’? 

Waving his arms wildly in the middle of the 
road, he succeeded in stopping the runabout. 

‘*Won’t you take us up to school, doctor?’’ 
he asked. ‘*We’ve been for a walk, and 
Rupert, here, is fagged.’’ 

‘‘Certainly. Get in.’’ 

Francis clambered into the unoccupied seat | 
and took Rupert on his knees. 

‘*You’ll pass a lot of fellows farther along 
the road,’’ said Francis, winking slyly at 
Rupert. ‘‘You’d better put on speed when 
you come to them, or they’ll swamp you.”’ 

The next afternoon, Royalton Todd and 
James Loftus, with the gravity of ambassadors 
engaged in a mission of supreme consequence, 
drew Francis into a corner of the gymnasium. 

‘*We want to talk to you,’’ said Jim. 

‘*Talk away,’’ replied Francis with a smile. 
‘*What is.it—hockey ?’’ 

‘*No, it’s more important than that,’’ Todd 
said. ‘‘We’re sick of Conny. He’s not good 
for anything, and he doesn’t know anything. 
The other prefects do a lot for their boys, but 
Conny doesn’t help us at all. We don’t want 
him for prefect any more. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s none of my business. I don’t appoint 
the prefects. If you have any complaints to 
make, go to Mr. Waller or the head. ’’ 

Todd shook his head. ‘‘That wouldn’t be 
any use. We can’t get him turned out. What 
we want is for you to be our prefect. We 
don’t mean the—the official one; I suppose 
Conny has got to be that. But you can be the 
real one, and the one we acknowledge. You 
can help us, and coach us, and give us advice, 
and settle our rows, and all that, just as if 
you were the regular prefect. And we’ll tell 
you things, and vote the way you say, and 
obey you, and do whatever you want. ’’ 

Francis’ eyes danced with amusement. It) 
was a droll proposal, and as flattering as it was | 
droll; but he answered at once: 

‘*T couldn’t do that.’’ | 

‘“‘Oh, yes, you can!’’ urged Todd. ‘‘It’sa 
sixth-former’s duty to help the younger boys, 
and we’ve no one to help us. There won’t be 
another prefect that’ll have the support we’ll 
give you.”’ 

‘“Thank you for your offer, but I can’t 
accept it.’’ 

‘*Think it over for a day or two, anyway,”’ | 
said Jim. ‘‘We can wait a little while.’’ 

During the next twenty-four hours Francis | 


| had she been able. At last she 


days during which the council 
| would last—entertain him in 
, delightful opulence. 


|ready my spare room right 


| expected guest. 


| venerable hackman at once 


| the spring of the year, 


thought much about the boys’ offer. The | 


rebels were right about Conrad’s uselessness | 


as a prefect and his neglect of them; they 
were at least partly right in asserting that 


they were only asking Francis to apply the | 


principle, often laid down by the head, that 
the members of the sixth form should interest 
themselves in the younger boys. 


‘*In a week everyone would catch on, and | 


Conny would look like a fool,’’ Francis said 
to himself. ‘‘He’s treated me meanly; he 


wouldn’t do a thing for me if he could help | 


it; but it seems like hitting him below the 
belt. I don’t believe I want to do it.’’ 

On Saturday, Conrad and Lonfield got ex- 
cused from the ten-o’clock recitation, in order 
to go to the big college football game. Return- 
ing to his room at eleven o’clock, Francis 
walked to the threshold of Conrad’s bedroom, 
and surveyed the confusion in which it had 


- been left. ‘Then as he dropped into liis desk 


| chair, he found this note scrawled on his best 
note paper: ‘‘I’ve borrowed your fur coat. I 
knew you wouldn’t want it, and I thought 
you wouldn’t mind.’’ 

Francis ran to his bedroom and flung back 
his closet door. The coat hanger lay on the 
floor » the coat was gone—his new coat, which 
| only a month ago his mother had given him 
with special injunctions to keep it carefully. 
He had never worn it, and had never meant 
to wear it except on special occasions. And 
Conrad had taken it without leave, would 
knock it round, drag it in the mud, spill things 
on it, perhaps lose it. 

‘*That’s the last straw !’’ muttered Francis, 
as he reached for his cap and dashed out. 

He found Todd poring over an illustrated 
paper in the small boys’ common room. 

‘*T’ll take your offer, ’’ Francis said abruptly. 
‘*Come up to my room this atterncen and 
| we'll talk it over.’’ 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


he WO MRS. DALES DELE CATES 


GASES Gy Anne M£Queen 


small amount of money;. to old Mrs. 

Dale, whose nephew in California had | 
sent her that amount for a birthday present, 
it seemed a small fortune—a fortune to be 
spent thriftily and with wise forethought. 


T= some people ten dollars would seem a | 


While she pondered the best way to invest | 
| her unforeseen wealth, the new minister made 
| his first visit to a part of the town appropriately 
| named ‘‘Sandy Flats, ’’ and knocked at her door. 


Being a new minister, and unacquainted 
with the circumstances of his parishioners, he 


/asked her, rather perfunctorily, whether she | 


cared to entertain one of the delegates to a 
church council that would soon meet. 





| posies does lighten up a room. I do hope my 
| preacher’ Il like the smell of laylocks; some 
folks are curious about flower scents. I mind 
| once wastin’ a whole bunch of white teas on 
a lady who was afflicted with rose cold. Poor 
thing, the only effect the roses had on her was 
to make her sneeze. I hope my preacher 
| won’t be constituted that way.’’ 
Patting the bedspread into more rigid smooth- 
ness, she limped—for several years her rheu- 
|matism had forced Mrs. Dale to use a crutch 
| —into her kitchen, which adjoined the guest 
|chamber. Here the smell of fried chicken 
rose from a skillet on the stove; a kettle beside 
the skillet boiled busily; a pan of biscuits, 





the only delegate that ’rived. It was jest luck 
he happened to be the right gentleman, too.’’ 

The delegate was -a little astonished when 
he beheld his abode, although Cyrus had pre- 
pared him somewhat. But a glance into the 
beaming face of his hostess assured him that 
if her walls were narrow her hospitality was 
boundless. 

Tossing Cyrus a coin, he seized his own 
suit case and marched up the narrow path 
that led to the porch. He was a big, broad- 
shouldered man, and although his head was 
covered with hair as white as silver, he looked 
as strong and active as a boy of twenty. 

‘‘Why, I am sorry to find you lame!’’ he 
said sympathetically, as he took Mrs. Dale’s 
hand in a hearty grasp. ‘‘I don’t know 
whether it was right for the church folks to 
burden you with a delegate. But you must 
let me help—mother always did. She used to 
say I was as handy as any girl round the 
house. I was all the child she had, so I was 
obliged to be girl and boy both.’’ 

‘*Now that’s rea) friendly—you naturally 
look like you’re good help,’’ said his hostess. 
‘*And you won’t be a mite of trouble. Come 
right into your room and wash up. I’ll dish 
the dinner in a jiffy. I hope’’—she glanced 
anxiously at the lilacs on the mantelpiece— 
**yvou don’t object to the scent of laylocks?’’ 

**T love them!’’ her guest replied, burying 
his nose in the flowers. ‘‘Mother had a bush 
in our front yard. They always take me back 
to my childhood.’’ 

Mrs. Dale put the biscuits into the oven and 
made the coffee—‘‘seem’s like tea’d be too 
weak for such a big man,’’ she decided. Just 
as she put the piping-hot biscuits on the table, 
her guest emerged from his room quite as 
spick-and-span as if he had had a bath from 
the most luxurious tub instead of a broken- 
nosed pitcher! 

‘*My, what delicious fried chicken !’’ he ex- 
claimed, as he surveyed the bountiful platter. 
** And hot biscuits, as I live! Now if there’s 
anything I do like better than fried chicken, 








Joy radiated from the old lady’s face; never | covered with a cloth, was on the stove hearth | it’s hot biscuits right out of the oven.’’ 


| before had she been asked to do 


such a thing—and never before 


had found a way to spend her 
ten dollars. Wisely spent, it 
would be enough to entertain a 
visiting minister for the three 


‘*That I will,’’ she answered 
promptly, ‘‘and glad of the 
chanee. Thanks be, I’m able 
to entertain a preacher with all 
ease, for I’ve come into some 
money unexpected. I’ll get 


away.’ 

Now in Mrs. Dale’s cottage— 
shanty, some persons would 
have called it—there was no 
such thing as a spare room; 
but she made one by moving a 
cot into the kitchen and ‘‘red- | 
ding up’’ her own room for the 


Having laid in certain neces- 
sary stores, and given orders to 
black Cyrus, the hackman, to 
meet the very first train on 
which delegates were expected 
to arrive, and to fetch her 
preacher in proper style, Mrs. 
Dale, in a flutter of pleased 
expectancy, bided his coming. 

The only stranger to arrive 
on the early train was a fine- 
looking gentleman, whom the 


accosted. 

‘*Good mornin’, sir!’’ he said. 
‘*T wonder, now, if you hap- 
pens to be the preacher the 
Widow Dale’s lookin’ for?’’ 


After consulting a card in his pocket, the | 
|gentleman declared that he was indeed the | 


preacher with whom the reception committee 


| had decided to burden Mrs. Dale. 


Black Cyrus laughed cheerfully at the joke. 


‘*Law, sir, you ain’t no burden for old Mis’ | 


Dale,’’ he declared. ‘‘She been fixin’ for you 
a right smart while. She say she ain’t never 
been able to have one before, but now she got 
money--her nephew out West sent her ten 
dollars. Yes, sir, that’s a right smart heap 
of money for old Mis’ Dale, but she done 


spent it, every dollar, I reckon, buyin’ provi- | 


sions so’s she can treat you same as a preacher 
ought to be treated. ’’ 

The hack was rickety, and its noise, as it 
rattled along toward Sandy Flats, 
any reply that the preacher might have made. 

Mrs. Dale, in readiness for her guest, cast 
an approving eye over her ‘‘spare room,’’ 


| which was spotless, with snowy curtains and 
a pitcher filled with | 


immaculate bedspread ; 
fresh water was ready on the washstand for 
the minister’s bath, and another pitcher, 
without a handle, was filled with a big bunch 


| of lilacs from the bush in the front yard. 


‘*Tt does smell just like a flower garden in 
’? Mrs. Dale said to 


herself. ‘‘It’s wonderful how a bunch of 


drowned | 
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“NOW THAT'S REAL FRIENDLY—YOU NATURALLY LOOK LIKE 


YOU'RE GOOD HELP," SAID HIS HOSTESS. 


ready to pop into the oven the minute the 
delegate should arrive, and a teapot and a 
coffeepot waited to receive their measures of 
| tea or coffee, according to which the minister 
| preferred. 

| ‘*Being a preacher, and needing more’n 
common to be strengthened, I sense he’!] want 
coffee, ’’ she said to herself, as she straightened 
the cloth, gave a final polish to the shining 
knives, and moved the yellow bowl of lilacs 


exactly to the centre of the table, where, prov- | 


identially, it hid a patch. 

She had just completed the last touch, when 
a loud ‘‘Wh-o-oa!’’ came from outside. Old 
Cyrus wished to warn her of the arrival of the | 
delegate, so that she might hurry hospitably 
forth to meet him. 

‘*Land, I’m all of a flurry!’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘I do hope he’ll be pleased with the 
spare room—and like the scent of laylocks. 

‘“*Come right in!’’ she called cheerily from 
the porch. ‘‘The steps are a little mite steep, 
making my crutch liable to slip, or I’d meet 
you at the gate. Cyrus, fetch in the gentle- 
man’s suit case. ’? 

‘*Yes’m, I’m aimin’ to,’’ remarked Cyrus, 
leisurely flicking a fly from the horse’s back. 
‘*Yes’m, it was mighty lucky you sent me to 
meet that early train, for your preacher was 


‘* Butter two while they are 
hot,’’ said Mrs. Dale, and, after 
he had asked the blessing, he 
did—and then two more, quite 
as a matter of course, for her, 
while she was serving the 
chicken. He told Mrs. Dale 
that her coffee was splendid, 
and to prove it drank two very 
large cups of it. When the 
meal was finished, he calmly 
demanded an apron, and, after 
tying it on, helped Mrs. Dale to 
wash the dishes. 

‘*My land!’’ Mrs. Dale ex- 
claimed suddenly, as her guest 
warily wiped the slippery 
platter. ‘‘If I ain’t gone and 
forgot, talkin’ so much, and 
enjoyin’ it so, to ask you your 
name!’’ 

‘*And if I didn’t clean forget 
to tell you! You see, I forgot 
that I had just been appointed 
to this diocese. My name’s 
Bradshaw, and I’m your new 
bishop. ’’ 

Mrs. Dale felt suddenly very 
weak; she leaned against the 
wall, and her crutch slipped 
clattering to the floor. 

‘‘A—a bishop!’’ she stam- 
mered. ‘‘ Surely they ain’t 
gone and sent me the bishop? 
Why, I never so much as spoke 
to one—in my own house— 
before !’’ 

“Then it’s high time you 
did,’’ declared the bishop, as 
he picked up her crutch. ‘‘Did 
you say set the table or put up 
the dishes ?’’ 

‘*And me lettin’ you wipe 
dishes!’’ cried Mrs. Dale, 
sinking weakly into achair. ‘‘ Bishop, don’t— 
don’t you reckon somebody made a mistake? 
The minister is new, and the committee —’’ 

‘*Now just see here, Mrs. Dale,’’ interrupted 
the bishop, with severity, ‘‘I hope you are not 
wanting to exchange me for some one else’s 
delegate. Because I refuse to be exchanged! 
That reception committee knew what it was 
about—don’t you worry about that. And I’m 
going to stay where they put me. I’m free to 
say that no preacher who comes to this council 
| can beat me wiping dishes! Now you aren’t 
| sorry,’’—for Mrs. Dale’s face was working 
| pitifully,—‘‘you aren’t sorry they sent you a 
big, able-bodied man who’s quite capable of 
eating anyone out of house and home?’’ 

Laughing happily, she wiped her eyes on 
her apron. ‘‘It—it just sort of overcame me 
to think the new minister thought me worthy 
to entertain the bishop,’’ she faltered; ‘‘a 
poor old body like me, that ain’t never before 
been able to do a thing for the church in the 
way of hospitality.’’ 

The bishop was a man acquainted with 
wisdom, and a wise man does not always 
speak his thoughts. When he spoke it was 
with cheery assurance. 

‘*And now that you have got me—with no 
way of getting rid of me, I intend to make 
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myself useful. I noticed two geraniums on 
your porch that need repotting badly. I'll 
just go plant them in some fresh earth, and 
all you’ll have to do will be to watch them 
bloom. I’m a master hand at flowers.’’ 

The only thing in common between Mrs 
Dale who lived in the fashionable part of the 
town known as ‘*The Heights,’’ and Mrs. 
Dale who had her abode in Sandy Flats, was 
their name. 


Mrs. Dale of The Heights—who had also | 


consented to take a delegate—gave orders to 
her housekeeper to prepare the guest chamber, 
and to her chauffeur to drive her limousine 
down to the station to meet the later train, 
on which the ministers were expected to 
arrive. 

Mrs. Dale’s automobile was waiting when 
the train pulled in. Cap in hand, the chauffeur 
approached the group of men who had alighted 
from the train. 

‘*Which of you gentlemen is to be the guest 
of Mrs. Dale?’’ he asked respectfully. 

A shabbily clad young man with an earnest 
face stepped forward. ‘‘This card says I am 
to stop at Mrs. Dale’s,’’ he announced hesi- 
tantly. He was not used to being entertained 
by people who owned expensive cars. 

‘*Jump right in, sir,’? said the chauffeur. | 
‘*Mrs. Dale's expecting you. ’’ 

The minister deposited himself and his 


equally shabby suit case in the car, and was | 


whirled luxuriously away. 


Mrs. Dale, who received her delegate in the | 


hall of her imposing house, greeted him as 
cordially as if he had been the highest dignitary 
of the church—the kind she was usually ex- 
pected to entertain. 

‘*T am Mr. St. John, from the mission at 
Oak Ridge,’’ explained the young minister. 
‘*They wrote me that I was assigned to the 
home of Mrs. Dale.’’ 

There was a little note of inquiry in his 
voice—possibly there had been a mistake. 

Mrs. Dale of The Heights was, like the 
bishop, acquainted with wisdom; moreover, 
she had a kindly heart. 

‘*Yes—I am Mrs. Dale,’’ she said, ‘‘and I 
am glad that they have sent me a missionary 
to entertain. You must tell me all about your 
mission, after a while. Luncheon will be 
served as soon as you are ready.’’ 

The valet led Mr. St. John of Oak Ridge 
Mission to a wonderful suite of apartments, — 
sitting room, bedroom, and bath,—very deftly 
unpacked his suit case, and left him to con- 
_template the magnificence of his surround- 
ings. 
‘*My,’’ the young minister murmured appre- 
ciatively, ‘‘won’t this be something to tell 
Mary and the children! From the wilderness 
to the lap of civilized luxury is a change, 
truly.’’ 

Quite as much as the bishop, the young 
missionary enjoyed the change—the delicate 
food, the perfect service of the luxuriously 
appointed house, and more than all, the 
charming hospitality of his hostess, who did 
everything in her power to add to his enjoy- 
ment. 

After luncheon she took him for a long drive 
in the splendid motor car. Young Mr. St. 
John enjoyed his drive a great deal, and he 
interested his hostess with his enthusiastic 
description of the little church in the woods, 
and his plans for its betterment. Finding hera 
sympathetic listener, he told her of his family 
—the young wife and three little girls, who 
had always lived in a city before he was 
appointed to the mission, and who were so 
bravely and cheerfully making the best of 
life. 

‘*Eva, our eldest, is a genius when it comes 
to ‘making believe,’ ’’ he said. ‘‘She’s only 
ten, and loves toys, of course; but they’ve 
broken all they used to have in the city, so 
Eva gets a lot of fun out of making homemade 
dolls from pine tassels, corn ears, and such 
makeshifts— pretends she likes them better 
than ‘store-bought’ ones, so that the younger 
children will like them, too. Then Mary, my 
wife—why, I just can’t tell you how lucky a 
poor preacher is to have such a helpmate; so 
brave and so cheerful, and knowing all the 
time there’ll never be much to look forward 
to—from a worldly point of view. It’s won- 
derful how she manages to keep before me the 
fact that I am one of the King’s superintend- 
ents, and not just a plodding, ordinary man. 
I wish you knew my wife.’’ 

**T’d love to,’’ said Mrs. Dale warmly; ‘‘and 
the children, and the church. Perhaps some 
day I shall see them all.’’ 

The next morning the bishop called early 
at the home of the new minister, and thanked 
him warmly for assigning him to the home of 
Mrs. Dale of Sandy Flats. 

‘‘Of course I expected to be placed in some 
wealthy home, where I should be fussed over, ’’ 
he declared frankly. ‘‘It’s given me so much 
pleasure to be with that old crippled saint of 
Sandy Flats, who spent all she had to enter- 
tain a preacher, and who never thought her- 
self worthy of seeing a bishop in her house, 
if you please! She makes me think of my 
mother. Please thank your reception com- 
mittee for sending me to her, and tell them 
how much I enjoyed my visit. ’’ 


The new minister gasped; his surprised eyes | 


looked into the bishop’s, and saw there some- 
thing that bade him keep silence. The minis- 
ter was also learning the ways of wisdom. 
Later he had an interview with the committee, 
so that when Mrs. Dale of The Heights 
thanked them for sending her the young mis- 
sionary, they were not taken unawares. 

At the close of the council, the bishop and 
the young missionary found themselves seat- 
mates on the train. The bishop carried a big 
bunch of lilacs, wrapped in damp paper. 

‘“*This is a little present for my family,’’ 
he explained to the young missionary, ‘‘from 
Mrs. Dale, the lady who entertained me.’’ 


the Soe 








| FTERNOON sunlight fell 
A on slabs of gray and pink 
granite, tilted so that the 
| pine needles found no lodgment 
on their glistening surfaces. In 
the east, above the dark slope 
|of the cafion, rose gray and 
purple hills, and then the white 
| peak. Wind rushed through 
the pines. Rose heard far below 
her the dashing roar of a moun- 
tain river. 

Her foot had just caught in a 
erack in the rocks. It could not 
be a serious mishap; for where 
the foot had entered, it must 
come out; but it was badly 
| wrenched, and very painful as 
she tried to free it. 

But she could not withdraw 
her foot. Had the boulder that 
| helped to form the crack slipped 

ever so little when she fell, and 
thus narrowed the opening? It 
was not a large boulder; prob- 
ably two men could have lifted 
it in their arms. Ina vain effort 
to widen the crack, Rose put her 
shoulder against it and pushed. 

She would have to sacrifice the 

shoe, although she had only one 
pair and no money to buy more. 
She took out her penknife and 
managed to cut the string of the 
shoe. Again she tried to with- 
draw her foot, which was by 
this time much swollen. After 
a painful struggle, she realized 
that she -was a prisoner, held 
fast by the crack in the rocks. 

Her bicycle lay somewhere in 

a bush, where she had left it a 
few minutes before. She was a 
long way from the farm of the 
school director to whom she had 
just applied for a position, —in 
vain,—and even farther from 
town. There, she was a stran- 
ger; no one, she felt sure, would 
think of coming to look for her; 
and were it not that the stage 
would pass at four o’clock, her 
situation might have frightened her. 
hard to wait, with that hurt foot hanging 
down between the rocks. The pain, and the 
thought of the succession of mishaps of which 


this sprained ankle was the latest, brought tears | 
|to her eyes. Tears were unusual for Rose. 


Since her father’s death she had bravely 
taught school in the winter, sold dry goods in 
the summer, and kept a home for Lita, her 
sister. When Lita had finally broken down, 
and it had seemed that the little crutch would 
never sound on the floor again, Rose had 
capably lifted a new burden: 


course, she would work for both at teaching 
or clerking. But soon after they had arrived 
in the strange Western town had come Lita’s 


second attack, and the doctor had ordered her | 


to a hospital. Rose had arranged everything. 
Promptly, as if she had a substartial bank 
account, she had paid the large weekly bills, 
until now, when Lita was beginning to recover, 
their money was gone. 

‘*And I’ve hurt my foot!’’ she said aloud. 


‘*And there’s no saying when I can look for | 


work again—if it’s any use for me to look 
for work. ’’ 


Until that morning she had hoped for the | 


place of ‘‘extra’’ teacher at Emberson. But 
Mr. Dane Gregory, who lived next door to her 
poor little rented room in town, had punctured 
that bubble by telling her what he knew: 
‘‘extra’”’ place, he had explained, was a device 
to give Mr. Decker’s newly graduated sister a 
good salary. He suggested that she try the 
director at Warren. 

She had not let Mr. Gregory see her disap- 
pointment; Rose was proud about such things. 
And when the director at Warren, an hour ago, 
had said that their vacancy, too, was filled, 


she had gone smilingly back to her bicyele | 


and had taken the mountain trail for home. 
It was the pain in her foot that shattered 


It was | 


she would take | 
her little sister to the mountains, where, of | 


the | 





| ‘*Why, a Mrs. Dale entertained me, too!’’ 
said the young preacher in surprise. ‘‘And 
she has sent some gifts to my family!’’ He 
indicated certain packages piled round him. 
‘*Poor little tots, won’t they be happy to see 
some ‘store-bought’ dolls again! My Mrs. 
Dale is rich, you know—and very,’ very 
generous. She has given me a big check— 
enough to buy an organ for our little church. ’’ 
He looked at the bishop happily. 

‘*My Mrs. Dale is also rich,’’ the bishop 
said smilingly, ‘‘and she is also very generous ; 
but she no longer possesses a fortune—for she 

| has spent it all in good works!’’ 
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ROSE KNEW THAT SHE MUST NOT LET HER IMAGINATION 
RUN UNRESTRAINED. 


her courage. It began to hurt so that nothing 
else seemed to matter. She passed an hour in 
trying to find an easier position, and in listen- 
ing for the stage. 

A little after four o’clock by her dollar watch 
she heard the sound of hoofs. She raised herself, 
| waved her sweater, and called out—long before 
the driver of the stage could possibly hear her. 
The heavy vehicle bore down the incline toward 
her; then it suddenly veered aside. She had 
forgotten the cut-off ; the road at the top of the 
cliff had not been used since the June wash- 
outs. 

In vain she shouted; the stage was soon lost 
in red mountain dust and all was still again. 
Rose caught at the shrubs growing beside the 
| erack, and again tried to drag her foot from 
the crack. 
| When, after the futile struggle, she was 
| quiet, her whole body trembled with the throb- 
| bing pain in her foot. Not until it became a 

trifle easier did she fully realize her situation: 
she was imprisoned on a mountain side, beyond 
| the hearing of any traveled road, five miles 
from town. Again she fought fiercely, and 
dragged her poor foot against the rocks. She 
| had once seen a coyote in a trap, and had 
wondered why he seemed unable to learn that 
he could not drag his leg through its teeth. 
She knew now. But she was quiet at last, 
and did not struggle any more. 

In town, people were preparing for a general 
party on the lawn of the Methodist Church. 
No one would think of going to her room; it 
would stay for days as she had left it—with 
| the blinds closed. 

the floor was covered with linoleum, an oil 
stove stood in the corner, and a bed along the 
| back wall. On the bed lay the cotton kimono 
| that she had begun to make for Lita to wear 
at the hospital; under the door, perhaps, there 
| would be a letter from Ohio. 
| If this were Ohio, some one might come; 


| sky. 
‘ caiion, and she wrapped her sweater about her. 


| chattering. 


It was a plain little room; | 


| toward the marsh by the river. 


ZZ 
ERE 


but these Western people were cold and strange. 
They cared as little, she thought, as the chip- 
munks, which paused now and then in their 
scurryings to scrutinize the girl caught in the 
rocks. It was a beautiful afternoon, although 
the sun beat on the unshaded slope; she felt 
warm and thirsty; and the sound of the river 
only added to her thirst. 

At last the west began to show the gold of 
late afternoon. It seemed to her that some 
one must come before twilight was over. She 
listened quietly for some hopeful sound on 
the cliff above, until the gold had gone from the 
Darkness and chill crept up from the 


iverywhere coyotes yip-yapped among the 
rocks. 

Then came a sound that silenced them—the 
pack ery of big gray wolves. Some calves on 
the mountain side, snorting with terror, gal- 
loped off. ‘‘Wolves won’t hurt people!’’ Rose 
said aloud, to comfort herself. All the Western 
people said that. 

Of course, in the morning, some one would 
be going by; but she did not like those savage 
cries of the wolves, which made 
her imagine such terrible things. 
She was glad when they be- 
came fainter and at last ceased. 

At last a white light came 
along the grass-fringed top of 
the cliff, and the moon appeared. 
Lita always watched for the 
moon at her window in the hos- 
pital. Would she never see Lita 
again? What would Lita do in 
that cold, hateful Western town? 
Rose knew that she must not 
let her imagination run unre- 
strained. But the darkness, the 
chill that shook her like an ague, 
and the pain in her foot were 
almost too much for her to bear. 
She put her face on her knees 
and sobbed helplessly. 

Midnight came and passed. 
At last she dozed, until thrusts 
of pain in her injured foot woke 
her. She could not sleep any 
more. 

Hours went by, and some 
kingbirds began to talk together 
up on the cliff; she knew, al- 
though all about her was dark, 
that they could see the dawn 
from their tree tops. 

As the air grew gray, and the 
bushes and trees began to show 
through it, a slight wind rose. 
It brought her, over the edge of 
the hill, a familiar, penetrating 
odor. 

Rose was very still, except for 
the frightened thumping of her 
heart; she would not let her- 
self believe that it was fire she 
smelled. The wind died down; 
some time passed, and the odor 
of burning grew fainter. 

On the opposite side of the 
eafion the slope had at some 
time burned over, for there were 
blackened stumps of pines that 
ran down to the water’s edge; 
but round her prison many 
years’ fall of pine needles, un- 
disturbed, had made the earth 
like peat. It was late in August; the mountain 
weeds had grown tall, and were beginning to 
die at their feathery tips. 

In the dawn, a pink and gold light shot 
upward. There was a fire—and not far from 
the rim of the cafion. Chipmunks chattered 
uneasily. Behind her along the cliff was a 
red glare; and the air at that point grew blue 
and thick. Rose flung herself at the boulder 
that kept her prisoner. 

Yes, she had moved it a little; she could, 
she would, pull out her foot. AS she strug- 
gled, her stocking became damp with blood, 
but she did not know that she was hurt. She 
fought blindly, like the coyote in the trap. 
Then she sobbed in terror. But she was quiet 
at last, and once more heard the chipmunks 
Above that, however, came a 
strange ery, which had first reached her an 
hour before, and which she had believed to be 
the cry of a whistling bird disturbed by the 
fire. A sudden suspicion came to her. Boys 
whistle when they go for their calves! Why had 
she not thought of that before? She got to 
her knees, and with all her breath called for 
help. 

When again she heard the whistle she was 
sure that it was a boy’s whistle. Yet she 
did not guess about the fire—that it was not 
the pine woods burning, but a signal blaze 
built by people who were searching for her. 
She did not imagine that anyone had really 
come to look for her, until a dozen people from 
the town appeared over the side of the moun- 
tain. 

The first to reach her was a stout lady who 
lived near the hospital. ‘‘I yodeled all night 
long!’? she wheezed. ‘‘It’s a wonder you 
didn’t hear me—and the rest of the folks. 
Here, three of you boys get busy and lift 
this boulder; easy now. Jimmy, run and get 
the doctor; he and lane Gregory turned off 
Isn’t Dane a 
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pessimist, though? Always thinks the worst | 
possible; he was sure she had got into the 
quicksand. ’’ 

By that time Rose’s foot was free, and the 
stout lady pronounced it sprained. ‘‘There’s 
liniment in the automobile,’’ she added. 
‘*When I heard the young lady was lost, I 
said to May, ‘Wrap up my liniment, and 
plenty of clean rags.’ ’’ 

‘*T didn’t dream that anyone would look for | 
me,’’ Rose said faintly. 

‘‘What did you take us for? There wasn’t | 
much sleep in town last night. About nine 
o’clock, honey, a telephone message came for 
you, and Dane Gregory sent his little boy over 
with it. Mrs. Green was just getting worried 
about you. She ran over to the lawn party | 
and told us as we were getting ready to serve 


supper. I said to the other ladies, ‘Gather up 
plenty of sandwiches and put ’em in my car. 
We’re going to find her.’ 

‘*By the way, there’s hot coffee up on the 
cliff—you poor, shivery thing! Well, it’s no 
wonder you’re cold. Some one lend her a coat. 
And now, my dear, we’ll get you up the hill 
to my car.’’ 

Rose sat at last wrapped in rugs in the auto- 
mobile, with a cup of hot coffee in her hand 


/and her injured foot propped on a cushion. 


About her clustered the kind faces of people 
who lived in the strange Western town. Why, 
it would not be hard to tell them her troubles. 


They were sympathetic, —all of them, —it was | 


plain to see that. 
Then she looked down the slope and saw the 
doctor and Dane Gregory hurrying up a trail. 


‘‘T wonder,’’ said Rose, ‘‘who it could have 
been that sent me a long-distance telephone 
call??? 

‘‘It came from the school board at Ember- 
son,’? Mr. Gregory explained. ‘They left 
word for you to call up as soon as you came 
in. You’re appointed extra teacher at the 
salary they said they were paying. Work 
begins two weeks from Monday. ’’ 

In her relief and joy, Rose grew quite pale 
for a moment, and the faces about her grew 
dim. 

_ But she still needed these kind, new friends. 
Her foot was not very much hurt; Lita was 

getting well at the hospital; she need have no 
| more fear of debt, no anxiety about paying 
| their way—for all those things she needed 
| people to share her gladness. 





WHAT: SHALLWE-DO-WITH- OUR: DESERTS? 





Sy F.H.Newell. 0: 






HE deserts of the 
West and Southwest 
are the new wonder- 
land of tourists, and are 
destined eventually to at- 
tract multitudes of people 
from the crowded centres 
of population in this country. They are the | 
great open-air breathing places of the future. | 
On Thanksgiving Day in 1913, many citizens | 
of Phoenix, Arizona, ate their holiday dinners 
far out on the desert. They went out in auto- 
mobiles, carrying hampers of provisions with | 
them; and they enjoyed their feast beneath a | 
wonderful sky of green and purple. 
Automobiles have made the deserts acces- | 
sible. Until recently you could not travel | 


rector 


so Sree 


The Jornada def Muerto ( Journey of Death ), in New 
we must find plants that are especially adapted | 


to the conditions they offer. We are trying to 
solve that problem in two ways: first, by pro- 
curing suitable species of economic usefulness 
from other parts of the world; and second, by 
trying to develop some of the most promising 
of the native desert plants, with a view to 
making them available as forage or for other 
purposes. 

At the present time, our agricultural explor- 





of the’ Unuted States Reclamation Service, 


the ironwood, which is so 
hard that a hatchet cuts it 
with difficulty. 
: In their unending strug- 
. gle against starvation, the 
Mexico 2 plants cluster together for 
F protection. You see a 
clump of them here, then a bare spot, and 


another clump a little way beyond. Near at | 


hand is a thorny shrub, and beneath it a little 
grass grows inconspicuously. What grass there 
is, however, is very nutritious, as the cattle well 
know. The shrub protects the grass, and the 
grass, by binding the sand together and so 
keeping it from drifting, helps the shrub to 


| maintain a foothold in the shifting soil. 
| On a hilltop, two miles from Tucson, in 
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those travelers who were bold enough to at- 
tempt the journey suffered terribly. To-day 
the trip, especially if you make it by automo- 
bile, is a journey of joy. 

Every five miles or so there is a well, and 
a windmill that pumps a plentiful supply of, 
water into a dirt ‘‘tank’’ for the bands of 
cattle that wander far out into the desert to 
graze upon the little bunches of grass under 
the thorny shrubs. 

Another region of melancholy notoriety in 
earlier days was the Forty Mile Desert, in 
Nevada. Many animals, and even some human 
beings, perished there in former times ; and yet, 
if the luckless men who died of thirst in that 
inhospitable place could only have known it, 
they could have obtained good drinking water 
by digging down fifteen or twenty feet! 

Part of that desert is now included in the 
Truckee - Carson reclamation project, which 
shows more strikingly, perhaps, than any 
other the possibilities of desert irrigation— 
chiefly because of the contrast between the 
utter desolation that was and the extraordi- 
nary productiveness of the region at the present 
time. A noteworthy achievement of that proj- 
ect, by the way, was the turning of the 
Truckee River out of its natural bed into a 
channel of concrete that led to the Carson 
_ River. 

Even on the driest deserts it rains once in 
|@ while. And then how it does rain! As if 
| to make up for the long periods of drought, 
| the skies seem literally to open and let all the 

water drop out of them at once, as if in atone- 
| ment for the long periods of dryness. 

Precipitation of that kind, of course, is likely 
to be more injurious than beneficial; instead 
of merely wetting the soil, it carries it away 
bodily. But if a reservoir can be built to catch 
such cloud-bursts, and hold the water until 
it is needed to irrigate the growing crops, a 
great agricultural problem has been solved for 
the surrounding region. 

The immense Roosevelt reservoir, to which 





over such dreary wastes at a rate of more than ers are searching the deserts all over the) Arizona, the Carnegie Institution maintains a | the fruitful Salt River valley of Arizona looks 


thirty miles a day, and you 
had to carry water for man 
and beast; but now, in a 
motor car, you can run two 
hundred miles a day on the 
desert in almost any direction 
you choose, for the ground is 
ordinarily so flat and smooth 
that roads are almost un- 
necessary. 

Most of us are accustomed 
to think of deserts as barren 
wastes that are hostile to 
life. So indeed they are, if 
you lack water; but when 
that need is supplied, the 
deserts have a peculiar at- 
tractiveness and a beauty 
that can hardly be surpassed. 
The scenery, which is so very 
different in character from 
that familiar to inhabitants 








THE SALT RIVER PROJECT, IN ARIZONA, 


SHOWING THE DESERT BEFORE AND AFTER CULTIVATION. CAMEL BACK MOUNTAIN IS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


for its supply of water for 
irrigation, depends for its 
use mainly upon such erratic 
floods. That project em- 
braces a vast drainage area, 
within which some storms 
from time to time are sure 
to burst. 

In most regions it is prac- 
ticable to erect dams between 
hills in such a way as to form 
reservoirs for catching the 
rains or melting snows from 
the mountains, and to hold 
the waters in the artificial 
lakes thus created until the 
crop season arrives. 

Those are, in general, the 
methods by which millions 
of acres of desert in the West 
and Southwest have been 
and are being reclaimed. The 


of humid regions, is wonderfully brilliant in { world for plants of possible usefulness. From | so-called ‘‘desert laboratory.’’ It isa botanical | areas thus watered are at present the scene of 


color. 


The atmosphere is clear; there is no northern Africa they have brought superior workshop, given over mainly to a study of the | the most intensive and most highly productive 


suspended moisture to diminish the brightness | varieties of the date palm. The trees have| ways by which plants of the desert can live | agriculture in the world. And it is no wonder, 


of the sunlight and of the color effects. 

Before long, people will flock to the deserts, 
not only because of the strange and spectacu- 
lar beauty they find there, but also, in many 
eases, for the sake of health. The good effect 
of the dry desert air upon sufferers from 
tuberculosis is already well known. Persons 
suffering from other diseases are often greatly | 
benefited by living in the desert; it is said 
that there is no better remedy for sleeplessness. 

Now that the last of the land readily avail- 
able for farming purposes has been taken up, the 
problem of turning the deserts to some sort of 
useful account, to maintain the future popula- 
tion, begins to assume a very real importance. 

It is, of course, a question primarily of water. | 
Deserts are what they are merely for lack of | 
that indispensable fluid. If the climate of the | 
United States were altered in such a way as| 
to make the West and East exchange their | 
inches of rainfall, the New England, Middle, | 
and Southern States would be largely trans- | 
formed into deserts, whereas the arid wastes | 
of the West and Southwest would become veri- | 
table gardens. 

Indeed, as a result of the efforts of the} 
Reclamation Service, extensive areas of desert | 
have recently undergone such a transforma- 
tion. We have succeeded in reclaiming more 
than twelve million acres. We may eventu- 
ally reclaim enough more to make a total of | 
forty million acres. But, unfortunately, the 
methods we adopt for creating artificial oases 


| flourished amazingly in Arizona; some of them | with almost no water. 
jare already thirty feet high, and they will | actually build reservoirs-of their own in which | feet deep in many places, is so rich that it needs 


undoubtedly attain a height of fifty or sixty 
feet. Growing in soil that yields no other 
thing of even the smallest value, the trees are 


producing for the market some of the finest | 


dates ever seen. 

A kind of saltbush has been found that grows 
in deserts where the only water available is 
very saline. When young, it is a fair forage 
plant. The plant breeders think that they 
may be able to develop it. From a thousand 
or more seedlings they pick out one, perhaps, 
that is more succulent than any of the others, 
and sow the seeds it bore. From the plants 
thus obtained the breeders select one or two 
that are exceptionally juicy, and use them in 
turn for seed production, and so on; in that 
way they hope to obtain, by selection through 
many generations, a shrub 
with an extraordinary ca- 
pacity for storing water 
and a remarkably luxuri- 
ant foliage. 

Perhaps it will prove 
practicable, by selecting 
for propagation the drier 
seedlings, to produce a 
plant that will be wiry, 
and suitable for fibre in 
cordage or matting. We 
have only begun to real- 
ize the possibilities of that 





CANAL, LINED WITH CONCRETE, IN THE 
BOISE PROJECT, IN IDAHO. 


Many such plants 
| to store water. The explorer Campbell, cross- 
ing a region of Central Africa, where for 
| hundreds of miles there 
was nothing except an 
expanse of sand billowing 
like the sea, found luxuri- 
ant creepers covered with 
large berries, each of which 
contained approximately 
three teaspoonfuls of palat- 
ablé water. Mice—appar- 
ently the only inhabitants 
of the region—were nib- 
bling the berries off the 
vines and carrying them 
to their burrows. 

To-day we know many 












rid 


things about the 
deserts that were 
undreamed-of 
fifty years ago. 
We have learned 
that over a large 
part of their total 


—by storing water in time of flood and using | kind of creative work, for scientific plant- | area it is possible by pumping to obtain good 


it for irrigation when it is most needed—| 
cannot be applied to more than three or four | 
per cent. of the entire area of true deserts in 
the United States. The areas covered by the 
reclamation projects, when shown on a map 
of the United States, are merely scattered 
dots, and form only a very small part of the | 
deserts as a whole. 

What, then, shall we do with the rest? How | 
shall we turn to profitable account ‘the vast 
areas of desert that are beyond the reach of 
so-called ‘‘reclamation projects’? Evidently, 
we must find other ways of making them 
useful to man. 


breeding is very new. It is entirely conceiv- 
able that, eventually, we shall be able to grow 
thirst-proof vegetables suitable for waterless 
regions. 

Contrary to popular ideas, there is much 
vegetation on the deserts. A conspicuous 
feature of the landscape in the wide waterless 
regions of the Southwest is the giant cactus, 
which attains a height of some forty feet. Its 
brilliant-colored flowers give place in time to 
pear-shaped fruit that has a flavor not un- 
palatable to the hungry traveler. There are 
some large trees with very tiny leaves—such 


| as the paloverde, or ‘‘green stick,’’ which to 


| water from a depth of two hundred to three 


hundred feet. Thus, with a windmill to operate 
the pump, a little oasis can be created. Many 
waterless regions have by that means been con- 
verted into winter, or rainy-season, grazing 
land; in some districts, particularly in western 
Texas, the landscape is fairly dotted with 
windmills. 

The famous Jornada del Muerto (Journey of 
Death), in New Mexico, obtained its unpleas- 
antly suggestive name from the bleached bones 
of men and animals that were plentifully scat- 
| tered over its broad expanse of grayish, water- 
| less plain. Formerly, in crossing it, the distance 
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GIANT CACTUSES. 


for the soil, absolutely virgin, and hundreds of 


| only water in order to yield bountiful crops. 
| Brought down largely from the mountains by 
cloud-bursts, its lighter particles have been 
spread by the winds over the surface’of the 
valley plains, so that it contains few stones, and 
is easily tilled; and most important of all, in 
the absence of frequent rains the mineral salts, 
which are useful as plant food, have not been 
leached out of it. 

It is the sun that makes plants grow, and 
under such conditions sun- 
shine is forced to do double 
duty. And in those regions 
there are few cloudy days, 
and so the sun shines nearly 
all the time. Furthermore, 
the desert farmer enjoys 
the inestimable advantage 
of being able, in effect, to 
turn on the water when 
the crops need it, and to 
turn it off when they have 
had enough. 

There are, of course, vast 
areas of desert that, so far as we can now see, 
will never be of any use except for ‘‘lizard 
ranches’’; but certainly there are in this 
country millions of desert acres that could 
be made useful for raising cattle or sheep 
or crops that are especially adapted to the 
region. 

The national government virtually owns all 
our deserts, although in Texas the state owns 
| all the public lands. It is probable that even- 
tually the desert lands will pass from public 
ownership into the hands of private owners, 
by allotment of areas, the size of which will 
be relative to their productiveness. For it 
must be realized that, whereas in a well- 
watered region five acres may be enough to 
support a family, anywhere from five hundred 
to ten thousand acres may be needed to sup- 
port a family in the deserts. It is all a 
matter of water supply ; for water is primarily 
the basis of land utility and value, as it is 
the prime means of subsistence of all living 





If we are to make the deserts productive, | the casual observer seems entirely leafless, and | was eighty miles from water to water, and | things, whether plants or animals. 
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ag ELL, son, it isn’t so bad, 

W after all, having Nina 

along, is it?’’ said Mr. 
Allison, at the end of the first day 
out. 

Jack reached forward to poke 
the camp fire with -his foot, and 
smiled at his father. ‘‘Of course not! Poor 
girl, she is certainly thin, and she hasn’t any 
strength to speak of. I hope it will do her 
good. Only—we had such a fine time last 
year, just youand I and Pier’Makwa. I don’t 
want to seem selfish, but she’s a girl,—and 
somehow I don’t seem to know her very well, 
if she is my sister,—and girls, some way, don’t 
fit in with—with all this!’’ 

Struggling with a thought that he could not 
express, Jack made a vague gesture with his 
hand toward the forest. The Ontario woods 
were very still, yet full of sound that could be 
heard with close attention. The little stream 
burbled and talked in a monotonous undertone 
as it flowed to join the river eight miles below. 
A whippoorwill gave its melancholy cry. The 
Kh-kh-kh-ohe! of one owl answered the 
Whoo-00-whoo-o0 ! of another. In the deep 
shadows, Nina’s little white tent beside the 
rough bark shelter showed in an occasional 
flicker of the camp fire. 

Mr. Allison nodded. ‘‘I know, Jack. But 
last year Nina had home and your mother to 
goto. After mother died, I found that Nina 
had worn herself to a shadow studying. Then 
I realized that I had a daughter I didn’t know 
very well, and you a sister you hadn’t seen, 
except at holidays, for three years; and I 
made up my mind we’d have to spend this 
summer together. ‘Two months in the Cana- 
dian woods will be the making of the child. 
She has been too sheltered and protected. I 
expect you to set her an example, not by 
preaching, but by action. Let her have her 
fun her own way, but show her, when you 
ean, that thinking for herself is often better 
than asking help of some one else. ’’ 

It took Jack some time to go to sleep. For 
a long time he stared at the dim whiteness of 
his birch-bark shelter, thinking over all the 
events of the last few weeks. He and his 
father had been planning this, their second 
Ontario camping trip, for a year. They had 
intended to start early, spending the whole 
summer in canoes, and to go all the way to 
Hudson Bay—just he and his father and Pier’- 
Makwa, their half-breed guide. They had 
dreamed about it, planned for it—and then 
mother had gone, and there, suddenly, was 
the problem of Nina. 

‘*T think dad did right,’’ Jack admitted to 
himself, before the river lulled him to sleep. 
‘*We can’t have the same kind of time, and 
we are starting at the end of July instead of 
the first of June. But Nina needs some fun— 
after the hothouse life she’s been living at the 
boarding school.’’ 

There was one reason why Mr. Allison had 
wanted Nina to come on this trip that Jack 
did not know. ‘‘I’ve got to play mother’s 
part now,’’ Nina had said. ‘‘She told me to.’’ 

‘*You are right,’’ her father had replied. 
‘‘Jack needs to know his sister; he has had 
too much school, I’m afraid, and not enough 
home and mother and sister. You must help 
him, Nina—he needs some one he can do for, 
and if necessary make sacrifices for; but one 
thing you must remember, daughter—if you 
want Jack’s respect, don’t ever complain of 
the woods and what they offer. They hold 
no hardships for him—he loves them.’’ 

“Daddy, if I ever complain of anything, 
send me right back to the city.’’ 

Nina, too, had other things besides the wil- 
derness to think about during her first night 
in camp, but the tiny noises of the great woods 
soon lulled her to sleep. 

Her first sight of Jack the next morning was 
when his lean body, with his whipcord mus- 
cles showing through the rents in his dilapi- 
dated bathing suit, parted the cold water ina 
clean-cut dive. 

‘*Oh, I do wish I could do that!’’ she cried 
to him, as he came back to the bank with a 
hand-over-hand stroke. ‘‘Mother was always 
so afraid to let me go into the water —’’ 

‘*Never mind, daughter,’’ said her father. 
‘*Jack and I will teach you; but you’ve got 
to get some flesh on those bones of yours first, 
or you’d freeze. ’’ 

Breakfast was a hearty meal. Both Jack 
and his father ate with one eye on Nina, and 
her aluminium plate was unobtrusively refilled 
with savory fish and light camp biscuit, and 





her cup twice brimmed with weak tea before | 








no more fuss about what was to him, evidently, 
the most ordinary of incidents. 

Somewhat to her surprise, Nina found her 
appetite unimpaired. She ate half of the trout, 
which Jack had broiled over wood coals on 
the end of a stick, and some stale camp bis- 
cuits, drank two cups of tea, and pronounced 
Jack a splendid cook. 

While Jack washed the dishes by serubbing 
them with earth and rinsing them in the river, 
Nina amused herself by taking his picture 


the leaky canoe, clean out the guns, and gen- | bow, with the useless paddle across her lap. | with her camera. Then Jack held the canoe 


erally get things in order before we hike. 


think I shall help him, for his hand is still| but her brown eyes were large and merry, 


tender. What will you two do?’’ 
paddle,’’ Jack proposed. 
is all right. 
going for a long hike, and 
I’ll show you how to make 
camp when we stop for 
lunch. ’’ 

‘*That’s a good plan,’”’ 
said Mr. Allison, ‘‘if you 
don’t go too far.’’ 

While Jack was loading 
up the canoe, Nina called 
her father to one side. 

‘*Is it—is it safe, dad?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘Can Jack pad- 
dle alone all right? I—I 
know,’’ she went on tim- 
idly, ‘‘I know it seems fool- 
ish. But this is all so new 
—and strange—and —’’ 

‘*Why, of course it’s safe. 
Do you think I’d let you go 
if it weren’t? Jack isa good 
canoeman, and swims like a 
fish; but you needn’t go if 
you are afraid—Jack won’t 
mind. ’’ 

But Nina did mind. She 
remembered her brother’s 
laugh when she had been 
frightened at the wild laugh 
of a loon, and the almost 
pitying look on his face as 
he had told her that she had 
trembled at a short-legged, 
long-necked bird. 

‘*Indeed, I’m not fright- 
ened,’’ she protested. ‘‘I 
just wanted to know.’’ 

But when, clutching the 
gunwale tightly, she stepped 
timidly into the canoe, she 
had to admit to herself 
that she was just a little 
frightened. ‘‘I certainly am not going to let 
Jack see it,’’ she thought. ‘‘What a big 
fellow he is, anyway !’’ 

Nina looked at his strongly knit, spare 
frame, in its rough trousers, high, soft mocca- 
sin boots, brown flannel shirt open at the 
throat, and wide-brimmed hat, and a feeling 
of confidence in him almost made her forget 
her fear. 

‘*Here, you’ve left your pistol !’’ called Mr. 
Allison, as Jack stepped cautiously into the 
slender canoe and pushed off. 

**Don’t want it,’’ said Jack. 
rifle instead. Bye-bye!’’ 

For a while Nina, sitting in the bow, said 
nothing, for she was absorbed in her impres- 
sions of the wilds and their beauty; Jack, 
used to the long silences of the woods, felt no 
need for conversation. 

‘*Why did you bring the rifle?’’ said Nina 
at last, more for the sake of saying something 
than from any curiosity. 

‘*Thought maybe I might get a shot at a 
lynx. Two days from now my sister has a 
birthday, hasn’t she? I thought a present of 
a lynx skin might please her.’’ 

Nina turned, with a shy smile on her face. 

‘“‘Why, Jack, think of your remembering 
that up here! I’m pleased to pieces.’’ 

Jack looked away with a frown. ‘‘Only 
sister I’ve got!’? he muttered. ‘‘Pity if I 
couldn’t remember when she is sixteen. ’’ 

‘*What is a lynx, really?’’? Nina asked. 

‘*Big cat,’ answered Jack. ‘‘ Poor old Pier’- 
Makwa nearly lost his arm with one last 
winter; that’s why he has only three fingers 
on his left hand, and why he’s so lame.’’ 

‘tT wondered about that,’’ said the girl. 
‘*Tell me about Pier’ Makwa—and what does 
Pier’ Makwa mean???’ 

‘Pierre is his name, and makwa is Ojibwa 
for bear. I don’t know why he is called bear, 


‘*T took the 


|though. He got hurt last winter fooling with 


a lynx. He was out snowshoeing, and came 


she sighed and laid her plate upon the ground. | across the beast caught ina trap. Pier’ Makwa 


‘*T’ve not eaten such a meal for—for a year !’’ | shot him, and the lynx dropped. But when 


she announced, laughing. 


‘*Why, at Miss | he went to get him out of the trap, the beast 


Meddon’s I never ate a thing for breakfast | recovered enough to claw and chew up his 


except an orange and a cup of coffee!’’ 


‘*That’s one reason you haven’t any|and Pier’Makwa nearly lost his arm. 


strength,’’ observed her father. 
no coffee here, will she, Pier? Makwa?’’ 
The guide shook his head. 


‘*No—’deed! | 


Coffee—he bite inside—jus’ lak snake. Ze good | 


tea—eet ees ver’—ver’—w’at you call bien! ’’ | fingers. 
And Pier’ Makwa waved his good arm about | constitution saved his life. 


arm. His teeth were poisoned some way, 
It all 


‘*You’ll get | swelled up, and the doctor at Missanabie said 


he would have to cut it off; but Pier’Makwa 
wouldn’t let him. 

‘*The arm got well finally, but he lost two 
The doctor said that only his iron 
If Pier’ Makwa 


vigorously, and shook his lame one with an |had had some one with him at the time to 
odd gesture that was supposed to express the| bind his arm up tight and burn out the 


dangers of coffee in the woods. 


wounds, he probably wouldn’t have had any 


‘*Now, then,’’ said Mr. Allison, ‘‘Pier’- | trouble. ’’ 


Makwa wants to lay over a day to patch up 


Nina made a pretty picture, sitting in the 


“THERE IT IS!" 





I | She was small and slight, and much too thin, | 


while Nina got in. 
** Aren’t we going too far?’’ Nina asked, as 


and her soft brown hair, tightly braided and | he turned the canoe downstream. 
‘*Tf you like, Nina, I’ll take you for a day’s | coiled, glistened in the sunbeams that filtered | 


‘*The other canoe | through the leafy canopy over the small stream. 
We’ll pack up as if we were| She wore a simple, serviceable costume: skirt | twodown the big river and then we’! turn back. 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


of light Mackinaw, middy blouse made of 
brown flannel, Indian moccasins and thick 
stockings. 

‘* Jack,’’ said Nina a little later, ‘‘are we— 
are we likely to—to meet a lynx?’’ 

Jack looked gravely at Nina for a moment. 
Then he smiled. 

‘*Not with all the noise we’ve been making. 
If you were to sit very still, and make no 
noise, you might see a moose, or a bear, or a 
beaver, or a wolf, or a lynx, but not while 
we shout and laugh and talk like this.’’ 

‘“Oh!’? For a while Nina was unusually 
animated, to Jack’s great, if secret, amusement. 

For two hours the boy held the canoe steady 
in the stream, which grew wider and deeper 
as it came near the river. 

** Jack, I’m hungry!’? Nina announced 
suddenly. ‘‘Can’t we stop and have lunch 
now ??? 

‘tT was going to take you round the bend in 
the big river for lunch,’ Jack replied. ‘‘It’s 
only about eleven. There’s an old beaver 
dam on a brooklet near there—at least, there 
was last year. Let’s go on.’’ 

Then, seeing his sister’s face fall, 
suddenly remembered. 

‘*Oh, all right! I guess the more you eat, 
the quicker you’ll get fat.’? He turned the 
eanoe in toward the bank. ‘‘We’ll go on after 
lunch, and I’!l show you the beaver dam.’’ 

Jack’s first step was to catch the lunch! 
Nina followed him to the bank, and watched 
anxiously as he cast his line. She had not 
long to wait. Jack had a strike in a few 
minutes, played his catch skillfully for five 
more, and then drew in a fine trout, wiggling 
and flopping. Nina, to whom he unthink- 
ingly tossed it, fled with a shriek! 

Jack sat down and laughed until the tears 
came. ‘‘O you baby, you!’’ he chuckled. 
‘*Come here!’’ 

Nina came, protesting. 

‘*But it’s alive, and all wiggly and damp!’’ 

‘*Well, what did you expect it to be?’”’ - Jack 
was still laughing. ‘‘Dead and dried off with 
atowel? Now, if you’re going to camp, you’ve 
got to get rid of notions. A fish doesn’t bite. 
Now, you take this knife and clean him out, 
and I’ll make the fire. ’’ 

For a moment Nina rebelled. 
can’t !?? 


Jack 


“Oh, I 


Then she remembered her words to her | 
| brother. 
In her sheltered life Nina | 


father, and picking up the knife and the fish, 
she set to work. 
had never had to do anything harder than to 
clean that fish, but when she carried it to her 
brother, who was nursing along a little light 
wood fire, her face was composed. When she 
saw the utter unconeern in his face as he took 


| the fish from her, she was glad she had made 


‘*No,’”? answered Jack, ‘‘we haven’t come 


| over six or seven miles. I’m just going a mile or 





JACK EXCLAIMED SUDDENLY. 





I want to show you that 
beaver work. The big river 
is round the next bend.’’ 

“Oh!’? Nina gasped, a 
moment later, as the canoe 
shot out of the little stream 
into the river. ‘‘ Isn’t it 
beautiful ?’’ 

Maple, spruce, and balsam 
lined the banks, mossy rocks 
hid in the shadows, sunlight 
glinted on the rifties, and 
overhead was a pure blue 
sky flecked with white. 

**But—but how will you 
know where you came 
from ?’’ Nina asked, as 
they turned down the river. 
‘*Look, there is another 
stream coming in there— 
and oh, there is another !’’ 

‘*Yes, and there are sev- 
eral more before we get 
there. But it’s no more 
puzzling, when you know 
the woods, than it would 
be hard for you to find 
your way about New York. 
There it is!’ he exclaimed 
suddenly. ‘‘You can see 
my blaze of last year.’’ 

Turning his canoe across 
river he made for the mouth 
of a little brook. 

‘*Blaze? Your fire of last 
year?’’ 

‘** Blaze on the tree, goosey, 
where I split off some bark 
from that maple to mark 
thespot. Here is where the 
beavers were,’’ he added, 
as they got out of the canoe. He showed Nina 
some trees that had been felled neatly across 
the little stream, and pointed out some of 
the mud that had chinked the now deserted 
dam. . 
‘*Wonderful animal, the beaver,’’ Jack went 
on. ‘*They choose their dam sites with a lot 
of skill, and they fell the trees so that they fall 
just right. Look here, though; they left off 
on that one—found it too tough going, I guess.’’ 

He pointed to a great gnawed notch in a big 
maple. 

‘*And it killed the tree, too. Look at those 
big, dead limbs. Some day a wind will come 
along and topple that tree over.’’ 

Nina examined it all with interest, and asked 
numberless questions and chattered away like 
a magpie. Finally she said she was tired, 
and Jack made a pillow of his sweater for 
her, so that she could lie at his feet while he 
sat and told her stories of the woods and 
adventures. 

**And so I shot him,’’ he finished one tale, 
“though I was a poor shot then; but luck 
was with me.’’ 

‘**T want to learn toshoot!’’ Nina announced. 
‘Teach me, Jack.’’ 

‘*You can try a few shots if you want to,’’ 
he said, as he brought the rifle. ‘‘Hold it 
tight, Nina; it’s a 30-30, and hasn’t much 
kick, but it might hurt your shoulder if you 
held it loosely. Try at the knot, up overhead, 
on that gnawed tree. ’’ 

Nina took what she considered careful aim, 
and fired. With the report, she jumped and 
screamed. 

“*T hit it—I hit it!’? she exclaimed loudly, 
running to look. 

But she could find no bullet hole. 

‘*Here, let me show you,’’ said Jack, eager 
to show his skill. He took aim and pulled 
the trigger; Nina saw the dead bark fly. 

Nina saw something else that Jack did not 
see, for she was bareheaded and Jack wore 
a wide- brimmed felt hat. With a sudden 
scream of ‘‘Look out, Jack!’’ she jumped 
aside, just in time to escape one of the huge 
dead branches that, ready to fall at a touch, 
had been dislodged by the impact of the bullet. 
Jumping instinctively with the warning, Jack 
dodged the wrong way. 

In an agony of fear, Nina tugged and 
strained at the big limb that lay across her 
She turned pale as she saw a slow, 
red stream run down his white face. At last, 
with a tremendous effort, she dragged the 
branch aside, and dropped on her knees beside 
his crumpled body. 

** Jack !’? shecalled. ‘‘Jack—speak to me!’’ 

Jack lay with closed eyes, and did not answer. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A MOUNTED STATE POLICEMAN. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE best matrimonial motto: ‘‘ Look before 
you leap ; then overlook. ’’ ‘ 





as 200,000 ducks have come in a single season. 
The movement for protecting game animals is 
extending across the whole country. 


* © 


THE NEW POLICY TOWARD 
MEXICO. 


HE government of the United States 

has ceased to pursue that negative and 

passive policy toward Mexico that 
Mr. Wilson himself accurately described as 
‘‘watchful waiting.’’ We are no longer to 
permit the revolutionary leaders to waste the 
strength and resources of their country in 
endless bickerings and skirmishes. The time 
has come, so President Wilson believes, to 
insist that a stable government, free from fac- 
tional entanglements, and pledged to maintain 
order as well as to reform administration, 
shall be established. 

The President acted wisely in inviting the 
representatives of South American and Central 
American republics to join with us in appealing 
to Carranza, Villa, and Zapata to cease their 


quarrels and unite in establishing an orderly 
| government in Mexico. The step at once reas- 
| sured Latin America, where there is always 
| suspicion of the motives of the United States 


I took Revenge, for I had suffered long, 
And my small Right became enormous 
Wrong. 


HE Orient is not so ‘‘foreign’’ as 
sometimes think it is. Japanese interest 
in the celebration of the national holiday, 
September 24th, is reported to centre chiefly | 
in the opening game in a series of baseball 
contests between a nine from the University | 
of Chicago and teams from the Japanese | 
colleges of Waseda, Keio, and Meiji. 
HO can say that any man is a coward? | 
A British army sergeant, under arrest | 
for cowardice because he ‘‘lost his nerve at a 
crucial moment,’’ subsequently fought with | 
such conspicuous bravery in helping to check | 
a sudden assault of the enemy that the dis- | 
patches say he would probably have won the 
Victoria Cross if he had not been under arrest. | 
HE twenty-five million prairie dogs that | 
inhabit the pasture ranges of New Mexico | 
and Arizona destroy enough grass to support 
a million cows or five million sheep. There- 
fore the government, acting on an appeal by 
the stockmen, has employed men to wage a 
systematic warfare of extermination upon the 
little creatures. But it will be a long war, for 
the enemy is widely distributed and deeply 
intrenched. 


we 


RITISH landlords say that they have 

never received their rents so regularly as 
during the past year. The reason that they 
give is decidedly complimentary to the wives 
and mothers of the country. The women 
receive either all or part of the army pay of 
their husbands and sons, and some of them 
get allowances from the former employers of 
their men-folk. And they are more prompt 
than the men have been in meeting their obli- 
gations. ae 


OR a number of years we have shipped 

about 29,000 horses and 5,000 mules abroad 
annually. During the first ten months of 
the war we sent 215,759 horses and 39,229 
mules across the sea. The Department of 
Agriculture believes that after the war is 
over millions of work animals will be needed 
in Europe, and that the United States must 
supply most of them. The business of breed- 
ing horses and mules promises to be unusually | 
profitable for several years to come. 





HE ‘‘land boat race’’ has recently gained | 

much popularity among British soldiers | 
who go in for sports in their leisure hours. | 
The ‘‘erews’’ are of four, six, or eight men, | 
and there is always a coxswain. All stand 
astride of a long pole, and at the starting | 
signal they run backward — except the cox- 
swain, who faces forward—over the course, 
which usually contains numerous hurdles and 
ditches. It is easy to believe the soldier who 
writes home that the races are very exciting. 


AYMEN as well as physicians will be inter- 

ested in the reported discovery, by Dr. | 
Alexis Carrel and Dr. Henry D. Dakin, of | 
what seems to be an ideal antiseptic. Hypo- | 
chlorite of lime is the most powerful antiseptic | 
known, but it has always had the great disad- | 
vantage that it destroys tissues, because of its 
acidity, and that it will not keep long. The 
two physicians have overcome both disadvan- | 
tages by adding carbonate of lime and boric 
acid. It is said that the new antiseptic, if 
applied in time, makes infection almost impos- | 
sible. 


a Peto EN and protectors of game have 

won another great victory in the passage | 
of a law that prohibits the sale of all game in 
Illinois except rabbits. Everyone knows that 

the greatest enemy of wild game is the market | 
hunter; and Chicago has been one of the | 
principal game markets in the country, because | 
it is so easily reached from the great Kankakee | 
marshes and the ‘‘sunken lands’’ along the | 
Missouri-Arkansas border, from which as many 


| situation in bullion. 


| inevitably to speculation. 


whenever it undertakes to deal with any of 
the smaller republics, and it gave to the appeal 
the authority of the entire continent, and not 
that of one nation only. 

Unfortunately, it is far from certain that the 
appeal will meet with the response it deserves. 
General Villa has agreed to the truce and the 
convention of military leaders suggested by 
the Washington government; but Villa has not 
met with any success in the field for a long 
time, and he begins to see more personal profit 
in peace than in fighting. Carranza, who ear- 
nestly believes that his party has definitely 
won, and who resents any attempt to diminish 
his prestige and authority, is not likely to take 
the advice of the Washington diplomats. He 
is sincere in distrusting foreign interference in 
Mexican affairs, and in believing that many 
of the evils from which his country suffers are 
the result of foreign influence exerted on Diaz 
and Madero. 

What will come to pass if he rejects the 
appeal of our government remains to be seen. 
Whatever may be his own views, few com- 
petent observers believe that he has the abil- 
ity and the power of personality that are 
necessary to command success in rebuilding the 
Mexican government. It becomes more likely 
every day that the United States will in the 
end be driven to some form of intervention. 
That will be very unfortunate, and the Presi- 
dent will certainly not intervene if he can 
avoid it; but it is only honest to recognize that 
events are steadily tending toward that result. 
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TOO MUCH GOLD. 


ROBABLY no great country was ever 

before threatened with serious danger 

by reason of having too much gold; but 
the: United States now faces that danger. In 
ordinary times the business of the country has 
an ample supply of gold, which, after all, is 
useful chiefly as the basis of currency and in 
settling, not debts, but the balances of debts. 
We can even export a surplus—the yield of 
American mines—without crippling our own 
finances. 

The war, which has caused disturbance in 
many directions, has created an abnormal 
The enormous quantities 
of goods bought in this country by foreign 
nations must be paid for, and the reduced 


| amount of goods that they are selling to us is | 


inadequate to do it. Therefore the difference, 
or at least a part of it, has to be met by ship- 


| ping gold to the United States. Not long 





| without adequate equipment. 


ago a British warship brought $20,000,000 in | 


gold, and American securities to an unknown 
amount, in part payment for the foodstuffs, 
equipment, and munitions that the Entente 
allies have bought in this country. 

An excess of money in a community leads 
Money is easy to 
borrow, the rate of interest is low, and secur- 
ities offered by borrowers are not scrutinized 


/as carefully as they should be. Speculation 
| results in higher prices, apparent profits, and 


a fictitious prosperity. Because the prosperity 
is fictitious it soon comes to an end, and a 
season of hard times and numerous bankrupt- 
cies follows. 

That is the danger that men experienced in 
finance now anticipate. The evil that they 
dread is of the same kind as that from which 
we suffered in the time of the greenback infla- 
tion, and again during the period of the enforced 
coinage of silver. Both eras were marked by 
wild speculation and followed by financial 








panics and disaster. The coming inflation, 
because it has a basis more substantial than 
either depreciated paper money or overvalued 
silver, may for that very reason invite to more 
reckless speculation. Whatever the basis may 
be, the laws of finance are inexorable and the 
result must be the same. 

The people of this country above all need 
to remember that a superabundance of money 
does not mean unlimited wealth, assure per- 
manent prosperity, or justify them in throwing 
prudence to tlie winds. 


* & 


CLIPPING THE WINGS OF TIME. 


"Tre sixty-year-old woman who recently 
rescued an eighteen-year-old girl from 
drowning in the Passaic River gave a 
pleasing illustration of the new standards by 
which we measure time. Those of us who are 
disposed to lament the decline and fall of the 
grandmother, of the white-haired old lady in 
cap and spectacles who knitted by the fireside 
and was the family counselor and comforter, 
may find solace in the thought that the 
chimney-corner grandmother’s athletic suc- 
cessor has still her uses in the world. To row 
a boat into midstream against a heavy current, 
to lift by main strength an unconscious girl 
out of the swirling water, to row her back to 
shore, carry her home, and successfully admin- 
ister first aid to the drowning, is as good work 
any day as knitting socks. 

The docility that met age halfway has been 
replaced by the revolt that ignores it alto- 
gether, that shuts and bars the door in the 
face of this insolent intruder. Dickens, in his 
lusty youth, made the ridiculous spinster aunt 
in ‘*Pickwick’’ just fifty yearsold. He plainly 
considered that a woman who had lived unmar- 
ried for half a century was a legitimate target 
for scorn, unless, indeed, her self-effacement 
eluded observation. When Mr. Wardle shouts 
unfeelingly at his sister, ‘‘ You are fifty if you 
are an hour!’’ the unhappy spinster can only 
utter a loud shriek and fall senseless. The 
public announcement of the shameful truth 
is more than her sensibility can bear. 

In our great-grandmothers’ day, the proper 
age for a heroine of romance was seventeen. 
She was then ripe for passion, ready for 
adventure, and capable of inspiring volcanic 
love in the hearts of her many suitors. Al- 
though often learned, and always accom- 
plished, her education was a thing of the far 
past. Scott and Dickens advanced their her- 
oines to the comparative maturity of eighteen 
or nineteen. To have passed twenty would 
have been to incur the suspicion of spinster- 
hood. Now, the heroine of a novel is as age- 
less as is the novel reader. Both walk their 
merry way, paying no tribute to the years, and 
seemingly oblivious of their flight. 

All the insignia of advancing age, all its 
tags and labels, have been definitely discarded. 
When the cap went, the bonnet quicky fol- 
lowed—not that the bonnet was an unlovely 
thing; it was prettier and more becoming than 
the hat; but it symbolized the flight of youth, 
and all such symbols were discarded. When 
the grandmother laid her knitting down, she 
took up golf sticks, the paddle, and the oar— 
not altogether vainly, as the Passaic rescue 
proves. ‘‘It is a difficult thing,’’ sighed 
Madame Récamier, ‘‘to grow old gracefully. ”’ 
The modern woman evades the difficulty by 
refusing to grow old at all. 


® © 


MOBILIZING OUR BRAINS. 


| QO: of the many things that the present 


great war has taught us is the fact that 
mere numbers without training are 
futile, and that even trained numbers are futile 
It has also 
shown the inefficacy of some of the old weap- 
ons and given unexpected value to new ones. 


More and more it is proving itself to be a war | 


of science and machinery. Future wars will 
follow the same course or advance upon it. 
The leaders will be, not the commanders who 
drive the enemy out of his trenches, but the 
men of science who think him out. 

It is probably the general perception of these 
facts that has won such hearty approval for 
the suggestion that we ‘‘mobilize the brains 
of the country’’ by establishing a civil com- 
mission of our most distinguished men of 
science to act as a board of advisers to the navy. 

Army and navy boards, and, indeed, military 
leaders in general, are notoriously slow to 


| adopt new inventions. Napoleon, at St. Helena, 


seeing a funnel and a cloud of smoke on the 
horizon, said to Montholon, ‘‘If I had listened 
to Fulton I should not be here now.’ Erics- 
son’s great invention, the Monitor, went into 
her history-making fight with the Merrimac 
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as the property of the company that built her, 
neither accepted nor approved by the govern- 
ment. Simon Lake has told in print how hard 
a time he had in getting the United States 
to accept his submarine. Sir Hiram Maxim, 
an American, found foreign governments far 
readier than our own to adopt his machine 
gun and his smokeless powder. The Wright 
brothers were born in the United States, yet 
England and France and Germany are far 
better equipped than we are with aéroplanes. 
Until recently, at least, and probably still, our 
best aéroplanes were equipped with French 
motors. Our latest submarine, which is credited 
with a radius of six thousand miles, is driven 
by an engine of Swiss invention. Finally, an 
American declares that he invented the high- 
explosive shell, the fuse that makes it safe to 
handle, and the guns that fire it; that he first 
offered them to this country, and sold them 
abroad only when the United States refused 
them. 

Such a board as has been proposed can do 
much to lessen these incongruities. With men 
like Edison and Bell and Wright and Ham- 
mond, it is likely to be not only a clearing house 
of ideas, but a hothouse of ideas as well, for 
all of those men have creative and originating 
minds. 

Another service of incalculable value will rest 
with the new board: the power to create and 
uphold a new patriotism. To the young in- 
ventor they will say, ‘‘Come to us first. Weare 
serving the nation as a patriotic duty. Your 
country needs your services, too. Offer to her, 
and not to a foreign nation, the best fruits of 
your brain, and we will help you.’’ 


® 


STATE POLICE FORCES. 


N recent years two forms of disorder have 
been a source of great trouble. In the 
rural districts crime has been common, 

because the inhabitants of sparsely settled 
regions cannot take the necessary measures to 
preserve law and order. In industrial towns 
in time of strikes, the local police force is 
unable to cope with the situation. Employers 
too often hire armed but irresponsible men 
to guard their property, and if the militia is 
at last summoned after the situation has be- 
come desperate, its very presence implies that 
a state of war exists, and not infrequently in- 
creases the dangers it is intended to prevent. 

The remedy seemed to lie in organizing a 
permanent body of police not attached to any 
one place, but under the control of the state 
authorities. Such a force can be moved at a 
moment’s notice to the spot where protection 
is needed, and if composed of men chosen 
for character, intelligence, and general re- 
sourcefulness, and maintained at a sufficient 
strength, is adequate for any emergency. 

The Pennsylvania State Constabulary is 
perhaps the best known and most efficiently 
organized of such police forces. It was created 
nine years ago, and it consists of two hundred 
mounted men, nearly all of whom have served 
in the United States cavalry. They form four 
troops of fifty men each. A trooper receives 
$750 a year, and his uniform, arms, horse, 
and other equipment. In command of the force 
is a veteran officer of the national guard who 
had experience in the Spanish War, and who 
accepted his present post purely because of his 
public spirit. He has done his work so well 
that his men compare favorably with the 
famous Canadian Northwest Mounted Police. 

Before this police force had been organized a 
year it showed both courage and impartiality 
in managing a strike mob; at the time of the 
strike of the street-car men in Philadelphia in 
1910, it performed a difficult duty with even 
greater success. It has also given a surprising 
degree of protection to the rural districts. It 
has checked the tramp evil, made roads safe at 
night, and given country life and property a 
measure of security that it never before had. 

In view of the success that this small force 


| has achieved, it is not strange that other states 


are bestirring themselves to establish similar 
bodies. Evidences of lawlessness and the 
toleration of lawlessness are multiplying. It 
is none too soon for public sentiment to awake 
to the need of more efficient organization to 
preserve the public peace. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


NDUSTRIAL COMMISSION.—The In- 
dustrial Relations Commission, which has 
been conducting hearings for the past two 
years, made public its report August 22d. 
The commission split into three groups, and 
each group presented its own findings. The 


more conservative members of the commission 
hold that great reforms are necessary in labor 
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unionism, which, they assert, is permeated | 
with corruption and violence. The middle 
group of members see possibilities of better 
conditions and less industrial unrest through 
a welfare commission, supported by inheritance 
taxes and working to enforce existing labor 
laws. The radical members, including Chair- 
man Walsh, assail the present distribution of 
wealth as the chief ill in American social life, 
and propose as a major remedy that the govern- 
ment shall confiscate for public uses all above 
the sum of a million dollars in any estate. 
2 

HE COTTON SITUATION.—Washing- 

ton dispatches of August 23d indicated that 
our government would protest the action of 
Great Britain and France in declaring cotton 
to be absolute contraband of war. Secretary 
McAdoo announced that the Treasury Depart- 
ment would deposit $30,000,000 in the Federal 
Reserve banks of the South to assist in financ- 
ing the cotton crop. 


UR PACIFIC SHIPPING.— Only one 

steamship, the Minnesota, now remains 
in the transpacific service under the American 
flag. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
last month sold its five great steamers to owners 
who will operate them under foreign flags and 
registries. These transfers, and others made 
earlier, are on the ground that the American 
companies cannot operate ships at a profit under 
the provisions of the new seamen’s act. 

& 


HE GULF STORM.— The mid-August 


hurricane that swept through the West | || 
Indies and the Gulf of Mexico wrought great | @ 


damage in southeastern Texas. The loss of 
life reached more than two hundred. The 
great sea wall at Galveston stood the test, and 
saved the city from another such disaster as 
overwhelmed it in 1900. Shipping suffered 
severely. Thearmy post at Texas City, where 
eight thousand troops are encamped, reported 
the loss of twelve soldiers and many horses, 
and also heavy losses of supplies and equip- 
ment. A government dredge, with — men, 
was lost near the camp. 

& 


AITI. — Admiral Caperton reported on 

August 23d that quiet had prevailed at 
Port au Prince and Cape Haitien since the 
presidential election. Some of the Haitian 
troops, however, refused to disarm, and there 
were rumors that the rebels were organizing 
to attack the American forces. Our govern- 
ment asked the Haitian government to accept 
an arrangement under which Haitian customs, 
finances, and police shall be under American 
control for ten years. 


EXICO. — The replies of the Mexican 

leaders to the peace appeal of the 
Latin-American conference gave little hope of 
an early solution of the Mexican problem. 
General Obregon, who had been suspected of 
@ purpose to break away from the Carranza 
movement, replied that the signers of the note 
were ‘‘absolutely in ignorance of the solidarity 
of our movement.’’ He declared that Carranza 
has an army of 150,000 men, and that he is in 
control of nine-tenths of the republic. Replies 
from half a score of Carranza leaders were in 
much the same tone. In the meantime, Villa 
gave notice of a new and more vigorous offen- 
sive movement against the Carranza forces. 
Reports from Mexico City told of the great 
sufferings of the masses, and of the organization 
of the foreign colonies for defense against mobs 
or soldiers. It was believed that the American 
Red Cross would be called on to feed 100,000 
persons in the city before the end of August. 
There were fewer outbreaks along the border 
than during the preceding week. 

& 


ECENT DEATHS.— At Rome, August 

19th, Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli, dean 
of the Sacred College, aged 81.—In Ger- 
many, August 20th, Dr. Paul Ehrlich, leading 
pathologist, discoverer of the antitoxin for 
diphtheria, and winner of half the Nobel prize 
for medicine in 1908, aged 61.——At Havana, 
August 20th, Dr. Charles J. Finlay, who 
discovered that the mosquito causes the trans- 
mission of yellow fever, aged 81. The Cuban 
government gave him a national burial. —At 
Annapolis, August 2ist, Rear Admiral Alex- 
ander H. 
Navy, aged 73. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From August 18th to August 25th.) 


The sinking of the British liner Arabic by 
a German submarine, with the loss of Ameri- 


can lives, the capture of more Russian strong- 


holds in Poland by the German army, the 
Russian naval victory in the Gulf of Riga, 
the Italian declaration of war against Turkey 
—these were the more significant events of 
the week. 

American interest centred largely in the loss 
of the Arabic, which a German submarine 
torpedoed without warning, on the morning 
of August 19th, off the south coast of Ireland. 
The vessel, a White Star liner of 15,801 tons, 
was westward bound; it carried no munitions 


McCormick of the United States | 


lof war, and was not under the convoy of a 
warship. There were 423 persons on board— 
181 passengers, including 26 American citizens, 
and 24% members of the crew. So well did all 
behave in the face of danger, and so promptly 
were the lifeboats and rafts launched, that 
only about thirty lives were lost, including 
those of two Americans, although the liner 
sunk within ten minutes after the torpedo 
struck. The incident caused a sensation in the 
United States. Press and public asked, ‘‘Is 
this the answer to our note of protest against 
the sinking of the Lusitania? Is it the ‘de- 
liberately unfriendly act’ against which the 
President’s last note warned Berlin?’’ The 
gravity of the new crisis deeply impressed 
the whole country. The German government, 
on August 24th, disavowed any intention to 
harm Americans, and asked our government 
to wait for the German report before taking 
any action. 

After the German armies, under General von 
Eichhorn, had captured the important Rus- 
sian stronghold of Kovno, August 17th, there 
was renewed activ- 
ity in the attempt 
to make the Brest- 
Litovsk line unten- 
able for the retreating 
Russians. On Au- 
gust 20th, Berlin an- 
nouneed the capture 
of Novogeorgievsk by 
General von Beseler, 
and with it the 
capture of twenty 
thousand of its de- 
fenders, seven hun- 
dred cannon, and 
large supplies of war 
material. The fall 
of the forts was another triumph for the great 
|German siege guns. Three days later the 
Germans occupied the fortress of Ossowez, 
|the main point on the railway northwest of 
Brest-Litovsk. From the south General von 
Mackensen fought his way slowly northward 
along the Bug, and the German centre, under 
Prince Leopold, pressed steadily eastward 
toward Brest-Litovsk against obstinate resist- 
ance. 

In the north, however, a notable Russian 
victory on the water checked the German ad- 
vance toward Petrograd, and roused the confi- 
dence of Russia that the tide had turned in its 
favor. On August 22d, Petrograd announced 
the defeat of a large German fleet in the Gulf 
of Riga, with the loss of a dreadnaught, the 
Moltke, two cruisers, seven torpedo boats, 
and four barges filled with troops that were 
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invading fleet left the gulf. The Russian fleet 
lost two small gunboats. Berlin denied the 
report of its losses. British submarines took 
part in the battle, and sunk the Moltke, which 
is the twenty-third cruiser that Germany has 
lost since the war began. Although German 
forees under General von Hindenburg have 
pushed to points farther east than Riga, their 
campaign suffers a serious check by the naval 


ability to hold Riga as a menace to the German 
rear. 

The formal declaration of war by Italy 
against Turkey came on August 2ist, after 
many weeks of parley concerning Turkish 


the Ottoman Empire. 


this act would strengthen the allies with the 
wavering Balkan states and in the campaign 
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ITALIAN TROOPS HAULING GUNS AND SUPPLY 
WAGONS OVER THE MOUNTAINS. 


at the Dardanelles. Transports loaded with 
| troops left several Italian ports for Turkish 
; waters on August 23d. Nearer home, Italy 
| Claimed continued successes over the Austrians 
in the mountains and on the Isonzo River. 
| In the early part of the week German sub- 
marines were particularly active. Within 
forty-eight hours of the sinking of the Arabic 
they torpedoed thirteen merchant vessels—ten 
British, two Norwegian, and one Spanish. 
On August 23d, French vessels sunk a German 
| torpedo-boat destroyer off Ostend, and on the 
|same day a large British fleet bombarded 
the German submarine base at Zeebrugge. 
| Germany violated Danish neutrality on August 
20th, by a torpedo-boat attack on a British 
submarine, which had stranded on a Danish 
| island, and which the Danish authorities had 
allowed twenty-four hours for repairs. The 
| British reported gains along a twelve-mile 
front on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 





trying to make a landing. The rest of the | 


victory of the Russians and their apparent | 


support of the revolt in Tripoli and the treat- | 
ment that Italian subjects have suffered in | 
It was expected that | 
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Children’s Stockings 
That Last Six Months 


Holeproofs Save Six Months’ Darning 


Get them for your children. 
their fine appearance, and their econ- 
omy. These stockings will save you 
darning for at least six months. 

For three pairs for $1.00 are guar- 
anteed to wear three months without 
holes—six pairs for $2.00 are guar- 
anteed six months. 

If any of the pairs fail within the 
specified time we will replace them 
with NEW HOSE FREE. 


 ffolep m Cpr 2, | 


The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your town. Ask for dealers’ names. 
where no dealer is near, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 


Note You’ve heard of these stockings— 
why go longer without them, why not 
save the darning? We use Egyptian 
and Sea Island cotton. We could buy 
common cotton for half what we pay. 

But our yarns make the hose stylish, 
soft and comfortable. We can afford 
to use the best because our large out- 
put cuts down the making cost per 
pair. Millions now wear Holeproofs. 
Let your children have them. 


QSICrg 


AND SIC 


We ship direct 
Write for free book that 


tells about these hose. 


At the Price of Ordinary Hose 


Men’s, 25¢ per pair and up. Women’s, 35c per pairand up. Children’s, 35c per pair. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada. Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 








The Newlastic Ribbed Top Stocking for Women 
One of the newest features in Holeproof for women is a cotton or silk stocking 
with elastic ribbed cotton top—a top that stretches wide but always returns to 
shape—ideally comfortable for both stout and slender women. See this new 


Holeproof before you buy new stockings. 
your dealer hasn’t it, write us; we'll supply you. 


Judge its quality and style. If 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 








Office, 1906 








All-Year Touring Car, $1185 F. O. B. Detroit 


In One Car, the Use 


and Comfort of Two 


The Mark of Superior 
Motor Car Service 


Last year the Hupp Motor Car Company popularized the idea of two-cars- 
in-one, with the removable winter top built by the factory producing 
the car. 

And many families which care to own but one car were thus afforded, 
by the Hupmobile, continuous winter use of their cars, with the com- 
forts of a permanent Sedan or Limousine. 

The same advantages are available with the 1916 Hupmobile, at less cost 
and with a top of much improved design and construction. 

The new detachable top is made of metal, one-piece, close-fitting, and in 
perfect harmony with the beautiful lines of the car. 

Its effect is the same as that of a much more expensive sedan ; it provides 
all the winter protection of a costly limousine and a great deal of its 
luxury. 

If so desired, the top can be kept on the car permanently ; for the sides 
are removable, and quick-acting storm curtains are provided for sum- 
mer use. Or the regulation folding top can be had at slight extra cost. 


The new top is most substantially built, and so solidly attached to the 
regular body of the car that rattles and "squeaks are entirely eliminated. 


In spite of its strength and durability, it is so light that it adds nothing 
whatever tothe operating cost of the car and in no way shortens the 
life of the tires. 

Families which heretofore have been denied the use of their open cars in 
winter will particularly appreciate the advantages of the Hupmobile 
winter top and its very moderate cost. 

The great popularity of the Hupmobile winter top last year, the lower 
price and better top for 1916, and the general spread of the idea— 
together with the new Hupmobile free service system—seem sufficient 
grounds for predicting an increased proportion of sales this fall. 

Inasmuch as these tops are built practically on order, and a large stock is 
not available, it would be well to see the Hupmobile dealer at once. 

A request will bring you by mail the special booklet which fully describes 
the Hupmobile line of enclosed cars. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 1315 oe Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Five-passenger Touring Car, $1085 Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1225 
Roadster, $1085 All- Year Touring Car, $1185 All-Year Coupe, $1165 
Sedan, $1365 Limousine, $2365 
Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
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THE LITTLE TREES 
@y Helen M.Seymour 


LITTLE trees, the shadows which you throw 
Are but a few small strips of vibrant shade. 

Nor flock nor herd can noon itself below 

Your slender branches, but the sparrow made 
Her dweliing in some crotch, 
And from your lesser spires the kingbirds 
watch. 
O little trees, are you so fain to grow? 


| 
| 


The perfect imperfection of our spring, 
The rush, the pause, wild scent and broken song 
Found you, a gold-green troop that danced along 
The meadow brook, or gathered in a ring. 
Would you be old and great? 
“Oh,” sings the wind of May, “but wait! but 
wait! 
Light are your hearts, and youth’s a pleasant 
thing.” 


Dance, little trees, and wander to and fro; 
Climb, climb, till one, outdistancing the rest, 
Flings its bright leaves to all the winds that blow, 
And finds the sky upon the barren crest. 
“Grow great,” the old years say, 
But still you’il hear the happy winds of May 
Pipe, “Youth’s a pleasant thing, and wherefore 
would you grow?” 


® © 
THE PATRIOT ARMY. 


UST how many there are in the army no 
statistics can ever tell. Some are in 
great churches; some are in very small 
ones; some are miles away from any 
church whatever. The soldiers of that 
army are always in the field, their 

campaign is always aggressive, their patriotism 

is a burning fire. They are fighting to win their 
country for God—ali their country: sand hills and 
plains, mining camps and backwoods settlements. 

Wherever men and women, young people and 

children are found, there the Sunday-school mis- 

sionaries and their workers are engaged in their 
fight to make honest, upright men and women in 
place of ignorant and sin-ridden ones. 

It is a work that demands not only faith and 
prayer, but infinite resource. There are times 
when a pioneer organizer has to handle a situation 
in a manner that is startling to a novice. One 
incident, typical of many others, is told in Mr. 
Sulzer’s “Planting the Outposts.” 

On one of his trips through Iowa, Mr. Sulzer 
heard of a town where there were no religious 
services of any sort. He reached the town at 
daybreak, visited every house for several miles 
round, and invited people to a meeting in the 
schoolhouse that night. At nine o’clock no one 
had arrived. Let him tell the experience in his 
own words: 

“T took the front seat. And I kept on sitting 
there. Then I had a song service all by myself, 
and then I sat there some more. Then I had a 
prayer meeting, and still I sat there. By and by 
one of my German friends opened the door, and I 
invited him in to help me sit there. After a while 
eight or ten young people came—I suppose simply 
to see me sit there —” 

Gradually, however, an audience did drift in, 
and the missionary gave a talk. Then he brought 
up the matter of organizing a Sunday school. “I 
talked Sunday school, and took a vote; then I 
made a motion and seconded it, put the question, 
and voted for it. Next, I called for nominations 
for a superintendent. No one said a word, and I 
nominated a certain man. I seconded the motion, 
and then I elected him myself. 1 filled the rest of 
the offices in the same way. After I had elected 
the officers, I asked the people to suggest a time 
for meeting the next Sunday. Again there was 
silence, so I moved that we meet at three o’clock. 
Then [ seconded the motion, and voted ‘Aye.’” 

The consequences? Six months later he had a 
letter from one of the officers he had nominated, 
seconded, and elected. They had just bought a 
lot, and hoped soon to build a church. 

R ing! Don’t you see it? Seems to 

me there’s something the matter with 


almost everyone. Sometimes I get so I hate to} 
watch people.” | 

Miss Betty peered out over her knitting—not | 
that she needed to see Mary Frey, but because it 
gave her another moment for thinking. Rhoda 
Barrett’s strong young back was straight and 
supple as a sapling, but there were hard and bitter 
lines in her face. They had been troubling Miss 
Betty for two years. 

“Life just traps you!” Rhoda said fiercely. “It 
isn’t fair. Look at Mary Frey! She used to be 
pretty. It’s the hard times she’s had taking care 
of that cranky old aunt and doing that endless 
washing to keep, soul and body together.” 

“And carrying her bundles always on her left 
side,” Miss Betty said musingly. “I spoke to her 
about it years ago, but she thought it was non- 
sense. And now she thinks it is nonsense to try 
to correct it. But I notice she’s mighty careful 
about that little Emmeline Murtland that she’s got 
working forher. She told me once that she makes 
her stop and rest, and carry her bundles different 
ways. Mary Frey takes care of other folks if she 
doesn’t of herself. I expect that’s what has kept 
her soul’s spine straight if her body isn’t.” 

“‘What in the world do you mean, Miss Betty?” 
Rhoda asked. 

Miss Betty laughed, and picked up her knitting 
again. 

“It does sound ridiculous, doesn’t it?” she re- 
turned. “I was thinking of the way we carry | 
burdens on our hearts and minds. There are folks, | 
you know, that carry them so they are always 
rubbing in the same spot till it gets so sore or they 
get so bent that it’s almost hopeless to try to help. 
And there are other folks that have a knack of 
shifting the load and resting between, or mebbe 
taking exercise to correct things. And they keep 
straight and strong—like Delia Fairlane.” 

“There are some things that can’t be shifted,” 














* & 


COUNTERWEIGHTS. 


HODA Barrett, staring out of Miss 
Betty’s window, spoke suddenly after 
a long silence: 

**How one-sided Mary Frey is grow- 























Rhoda returned shortly. 
“Delia Fairlane,” Miss Betty mused, ‘‘seems to | 
do it by a system of counterweights, as far as I | 
can make out. For every new burden of her own 
she takes a new one that belongs to some one else | 
on her heart. She says they all help her to under- | 
stand other folks, and even if her hands are tied 
up, her thoughts don’t need to be. So she keeps | 


her mind balanced. You couldn’t possibly be 
sorry for Deiia, because she never seems to have 


| time to be sorry for herself.” 


And this time Rhoda said nothing. 
® 


A VICIOUS MUSKRAT. 


COMPANION subscriber who read with in- 
A terest the story of “A ‘Mad’ Fox” in the 
issue of August 19th writes us of a case of 
inexplicable viciousness in an animal that came 
under his own observation. He says: 

Near my home in southern Illinois was a rather 
marshy little creek, in the banks of which musk- 
rats made their dens. In grading a public road 
across the creek bottom the men left excavations 
that became ponds. Only one muskrat was bold 
enough to leave the shelter of the creek and take 
up his residence in one of these ponds; whether 
he really lived there or not I am not sure, but he 
certainly visited the pond nightly. 

By and by I overheard the neighborhood boys 
talking of the “old fightin’ rat.” The rat was 
never seen in the daytime, but at night he could 
always be found about the road pond. He showed 
no fear when the boys threw rocks or clods of dirt 
at him, but would sit up and chatter at them sav- 
agely. Some of the lads even declared that the 
rat had chased them, and they threatened to take 
their guns some moonlight night and kill him. 

Fully aware of what an imagination most boys 
of twelve have, I thought little about these sto- 
ries. Nevertheless, when my assistant gardener, 
a clever and truthful boy of fourteen, came in one 
night after a visit to the neighbors, and told me 
that the muskrat had sprung at him and attempted 
to fasten on his leg, I knew there must be some- 
thing in them. 

On two successive nights thereafter John took 
his 22 caliber rifle and watched for the fighting 
rat; but although he shot at it once, he was sure 
that he had missed. Within a week, John again 
came in after one of his evenings at the neighbors, 
running this time, and so much frightened that I 
did not like to laugh at his wild yarn. He declared 
that the rat had been sitting on the shore of the 
pond, and, when he attempted to slip by, had 
jumped at him. He kicked it off twice, and then 
took to his heels. After running some distance, 
he stopped to look back; the rat was still coming 
after him. Of course John ran again, and this time 
he never stopped until he got into my room. 

Here comes the astonishing part of this story, 
but it is absolutely true. The lad had hardly fin- 
ished blurting out his tale, and I was still laughing 
at him, when we heard a pattering on the porch, 
and then a clawing at the screen door. ‘There 
he is, now!” declared John. I seized the fire 
poker, opened the door, and there, just outside 
the screen, trying to bite through it, was the fight- 
ing muskrat. I aimed a blow through the screen, 
which knocked the vicious little beast down, and 
shortly there was an end put to his career. I do 
not know whether to call him demented or vicious, 
but he was clearly a wholly abnormal creature. 


* & 


HENRY FLINT’S RIDE. 


se OR the land sake,” cried Mrs. Dolliver, 
F and her voice testified to her concern, 
“what’s the matter with you, Obed? You’re 

as white as a snowball!” 

But Mr. Dolliver, instead of answering her, sank 
into a chair and let his head fall weakly backward, 
while strange sounds, apparently of iaughter, 
issued from his throat. 

“Have you turned crazy all of a sudden?” his 
wife demanded. “If not, I wish you’d quit actin’ 
*sif you had, and tell me what’s the matter.” 

Mr. Dolliver cackled once more, weakly, before 
he attempted to speak. “I don’t remember ever 
feelin’ any less like laughin’, he said at length, 
“but I thought of somethin’ that critter said jest 
before he went out of sight, and it sot me off, ’s 
you might say.” ; 

Mrs. Dolliver shook herself in exasperation. 
“Who said what, when he went out of sight 
where?” Her question was imperative, and Obed 
gathered his wandering faculties. 

“It was Henry Flint,” he began, ‘‘and I never 
expect to see him alive agin. Lucky they’d 
hauled away the last log from the foot of the slide, 
so he had a free chance to slide out on the pond. 
We was up on the side of the mountain, where 
Henry’s gettin’ out spruce logs, Henry and Caleb 
Peaslee and me. He wanted Caleb and I should 
help him to-day. 

“That side hill’s so steep that it ain’t any use to 
try to haul logs down to the pond with horses, 
though Henry had a horse there to yard ’em 
together with, and he’d got a big pile of logs right 
on the brow of the slant. Then he’d built a kind 
of sluice out of plank fr’m there to the shore of 
the pond, and iced it, so all we had to do was to 
roll one of the logs into the sluice, and away it 
would go, sixty mile an hour, mebbe, till it got 
to the pond! 

“The sluice was pretty nigh a half a mile long, 
and jest as straight as a gun barrel, and we c’d 
see the log fr’m the time it started till it got to the 
bottom and went out on the pond. We worked 
till pretty well to’rds ‘leven, I sh’d cal’late, and 
we come to an old switcher of a spruce—took all 
three of us, with peavies, to roll it in. After we 
got it rolled in, Henry noticed a knot ’bout half- 
way up on it, and he told Caleb and me to hold 
the log with our peavies, and he’d take his axe 
and trim the knot off, so it wouldn’t ketch on the 
planks and rip ’em off, goin’ down. 

“So Caleb and me, we held our holts with the 
peavies, and Henry stepped up on the sluice to 
get a better chance at the log. He stood with a 
foot on either side of the sluice and struck at the 
knot with his axe. 

“Well, Susan,’’—and Mr. Dolliver’s voice shook 


| in spite of him,—‘‘the very fust clip he made at 
| that knot, the log turned someway, and fetched 


loose from both our peavies and started! And 
when it turned, that knot ketched Henry by the 
pants leg, jest below the knee, and yanked his 
legs out fr’m under him. He struck on the log 
jest ’sif he was a-hossback, and log and Henry 
both started down the sluice. 

“Susan,’”’ asseverated Obed solemnly, “I made 
up my mind that was the last time I’d ever see 
Henry Flint a livin’, movin’ man, and I tried to 
turn my eyes away, but I couldn’t. Slidin’ away 
fr’m us in a straight line so, we e’d see what he 
was doin’ ’bout as well ’sif he was still. He was 
workin’ to get his jackknife, and pretty soon we 
saw him lift his leg that had ben ketched, so we 
knew he’d fetched clear of the knot. 

“By that time he was ’bout to the pond, and 
goin’ like a streak, when all of a sudden he leaned 
for’ard, and ’parently put his hands on the log 
betwixt his knees, same’s boys play leapfrog, and 





Caleb and I looked at each other, dumfounded. 
We couldn’t imagine what he was plannin’ to do. 

“Jest as the log struck the pond, he made a 
spring for’ard on his hands and a kind of flirt 
sideways, and we saw him in the air, spread as 
flat as a flyin’ squirrel, and off to one side of the 
log. The next thing he struck the ice, goin’ like 
the wind, off to’rds Duck Island. It was jest as 
well he did get off’n the log, for it slued and 
started to roll, and if Henry’d been on it, it would 
have ironed him out flatter’n a wet leaf. 

“To wind up with,” concluded Obed, cackling 
again, “what I was laughin’ at was what Henry 
said when the log started. He must have known 
what danger he was in, but it takes a good deal to 
jar Henry Flint’s composure. 

‘‘He turned his head round when the log started, 
and while he looked a little speck sober, I couldn’t 
see that he looked scart one mite. He hollered to 
us when it didn’t seem likely he’d live more’n a 
minute longer, and he says, ‘You fellers might’s 
well come down and get your dinners. I won’t 
come back again till afternoon!’ ” 
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TAD LINCOLN. 


AD Lincoln, the youngest of President Lin- 
coln’s four sons, was eight years old when 
his father went to the White House. He 
was a merry, lovable, mischievous boy, generally 
happy and jolly, although Miss Helen Nicolay tells 
us in her ‘‘Personal Traits of Abraham Lincoln’ 
of one time when Tad must have been unhappy. 
One of the Lincolns’ neighbors was “attracted to 
the door one day by hearing children cry. He 
saw Mr. Lincoln striding by with two of his sons, 
both wailing loudly. ‘Why, what is the matter 
with the boys?’ he asked. 
matter with the whole world,’ was Lincoln’s 
answer. ‘I’ve got three walnuts, and each boy 
wants two.’” 

Tad had pretty much his own way in the White 
House; he was permitted to roam where he would, 
interrupt whom he might, and beat his little drum 
about the corridors until his own ears ached, to 
say nothing of the tortured ears of Senators and 
Congressmen, diplomats and ministers. When 
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TAD LINCOLN WITH HIS FATHER 


artists came to paint the President’s portrait, and 
established themselves with their easels and their 
fat tubes of paint in the President’s room, Tad 
and his brother William lost no time in getting 
hold of that glorious paint and using it on each 
other’s noses and chins. The artists’ annoyed 
protests finally brought from Mr. Lincoln the mild 
remonstrance, ‘‘Boys, boys, you must not meddle. 
Now run away and have your faces washed.” 

Mr. Lincoln was always lenient with his chil- 
dren. When they clambered about and over him, 
he pushed them aside with gentle hands, but he 
never turned them out of the room or rebuked 
them. Secretary Stanton used to turn white with 
fury when he saw his chief, with infinite patience, 
break off from an important state discussion and 
listen to one of Tad’s tales. 

The great day of the boy’s life was that on 
which he staged a wonderful circus in the attic 
of the Executive Mansion. All went well for a 
time, for the collie did not hate cats and the little 
cur was securely tied, and could only emit piercing 
barks. But when Tad induced part of his audi- 
ence to help him bring up the goat, trouble began. 
There was much butting and bumping, pushing 
and tail wagging on the part of old “‘White Bill,” 
who had no ambition to excel in entertaining the 
public, and the excitement finally unnerved the 
collie, who made a dive for Bill, and paid back an 
old grudge with a horrid little bite. Bill would 
not stand that, and down the attic stairs came 
cats and audience, dogs and Tad, tumbling and 
racing in one grand mix-up. That affair was 
unique in the White House, and nothing of the 
kind has ever been permitted since. 

Abraham Lincoln was always very careful to 
use words that his boys could comprehend, and 
they never failed to take an interest in his affairs. 
It was on April 11, 1865, after the surrender of 
General Lee’s army, that Mr. Lincoln was speak- 
ing from a White House window to a large crowd 
gathered below, and he asked them the question, 
“What shall we do with the Confederates?” A 
voice answered from the crowd, “Hang them!” 

Tad, from within the room, saw his father’s 
pained expression, and he shouted, ‘‘No, no, papa, 
not hangthem! Hangontothem!” And Mr. Lin- 
coln’s smile was radiantly grateful as he shouted 
to the crowd below, ‘“‘Tad has got it! We must 
hang on to them!” 

Four days later the father was dead, and before 
he was nineteen Tad followed him to the grave. 
The world lost a brave and sunny spirit when Tad 
Lincoln died. 
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THE WOUND BENEATH THE WATER. 


OT all the deeds of courage and daring are 
performed in the fierce excitement of the 


battlefield. In 7. P.’s Journal of Great 


Deeds of the Great War there is the following 
account of how Lieut. C. V. Crossley, R. N. R., 
commanding Trawler No. 465, faced death to save 
his ship and crew. 

Through the gray sea a small squadron of ugly, 
long-nosed, hump-sterned boats was quartering 
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the waters of the North Sea. It was a unit of the 
East Coast Mine-Sweeping Fleet. 

Behind one of these lumpy trawlers there sud- 
denly leaped three tumbled columns of foam. 
Trawler No. 465 kicked a little against the sky. 
Her stern lifted in a jerk and her blunt nose 
dipped abruptly into the sea. When the lather 
from the mine explosions subsided, her stern was 
lower than it had been before, and gradually it 
sank lower still. : 

Lieutenant Crossley remained unmoved when 
the three great gusts of fire and noise burst from 
under his ship’s stern, although he knew that the 
explosions had probably made rents in the bottom 
of his vessel that might bring death to all on board. 

He called all hands on deck and ranged them at 
their danger stations. Then he went down the 
narrow iron ladders that led to the bowels of the 
ship. With the water washing about his feet, he 
walked toward the stern, fumbling his way through 
the blackness. He heard the whisper and wash 
of the sea as it poured in a ceaseless rush through 
the wound in the ship’s side. If the ship foun- 
dered, he was caught. 

There was no room to stand upright, and he 
went on his hands and knees. The water almost 
reached his mouth. He crawled on through the 
choked space and found the rent. 

The water pressed through the hole with an 
enormous force. 
without hurry, and judged that it could be par- 
tially stopped and the ship saved. 

He crawled back to. the ladders, gathered his 
materials, and went again into that dark tunnel 
in the stern. All alone there, with hardly room 
enough to move about, fighting the inrush of the 
sea, fighting the clutch of the icy water that 
numbed him, he worked deliberately, carefully, 
patiently. 

He managed to stop the hole so that the pumps 
could take care of all the water that leaked in. 
Then he came on deck again, rang the engines 
up, and pointed the snub nose of Trawler No. 465 
for land. So, he brought his ship to harbor, with 
her pumps working hard and her stern sagging 
dangerously, but safe. 
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HOW THE RUSSIAN PEASANT 
CIPHERS. 


IVE-SIXTHS of the people in Russia are 
peasants, of whom some sixty per cent. are 
illiterate and the rest are very poor scholars. 

In certain districts the multiplication table is un- 
known beyond “twice times,” although the people 
can add correctly. Yet they are able to perform 
multiplication sums of a rather difficult sort. Tit- 
Bits explains at length the method that they use. 

Suppose they wish to find the product of fifty- 
seven and eighty-nine? One of these numbers, it 
does not matter which, is taken as a multiplicand 
and the other as a dividend, although, of course, 
they are quite ignorant of these learned terms. 
Let us take fifty-seven as the dividend. The 
peasant divides it by two, as often as possible, 
ignoring remainders. The other number he multi- 
plies by two as often as he divides the first; and 
he sets the results down in two columns, thus: 


57 89 
*28 178* 
*14 356* 

i 712 
3 1424 
1 2848 


He then strikes out those lines in which an even 
figure ends the dividend number,—the figures 
marked by an asterisk in the illustration above,— 
and adds what is left in the multiplicand column. 
In this case the result is 5078. The method is in- 
fallible, depending as it does upon an important 
mathematical principle. The mystery is how the 
peasants got hold of the idea, for to the average 
person it would seem less remarkable to have the 
ability to learn the multiplication table than to 
find out this obscure and elaborate method. 
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MORE WISE EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


HE story that The Companion recently 

printed about the newspaper editor who 

wisely opined that two men who had cut 
each other shockingly to pieces with knives ‘“‘must 
have had some sort of a misunderstanding,” re- 
minds one of our readers of a similar remark made 
by a Kansas newspaper many years ago. 

Two desperadoes were talking together in a 
public house, when one of them grew reminiscent, 
and said: 

“T was not always a ‘bad man.’ I had a good 
mother and was well brought up.” 

The other man did not believe his friend’s asser- 
tions, and wanted to bet him five dollars that he 
could not say the Lord’s Prayer. 

The wager was made, and the first “tough” very 
solemnly repeated: 

**Now I lay me down to sleep.’’ 


His friend listened with open mouth, and when 
he had finished pushed over the money with the 
remark: 

“T wouldn’t have believed you could say it all 
through.” 

Whereupon the editor explained carefully: 

“It appears that neither of the men knew the 
Lord’s Prayer!’’ 

® © 


NOT THE ANSWER HE EXPECTED. 


SCOTTISH minister was one day talking to 
A one of his aged parishioners, who in the 

course of the conversation ventured to 
express the opinion that ministers ought to be 
better paid. 

“I am glad to hear you say that,” said the min- 
ister. “I am pleased that you think so much of 
the clergy. And so you think we should have 
bigger stipends?” 

“Ay,” said the old man; “then we’d get a 
better class of men.” 
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REPAYING BAD COIN. 


CERTAIN well-known actor is, says the 
Philadelphia Ledger, a stickler for correct 
English both on and off the stage, and often 

takes an opportunity quietly to set right the erring 
in this respect. On one such occasion he had 
gone into a New York drug store and announced 
to a clerk his need—a man’s comb. 

“Do you want a narrow man’s comb?” was the 
inquiry addressed to him. 

“No,” he replied, with the utmost gravity. 
“What I desire is a comb for a stout man with 
rubber teeth.” 
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HOME. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


When we’re leaving in the summer 
For the mountains or the sea, 
I’m happy as a lark, except 
That one thing troubles me. 


The old house looks so lonesome, 
With its windows shut like eyes, 


And front door closed like solemn lips— 


| almost hear its sighs. 


But oh, when scampering back wecome, 


Its eyelids fly apart! 
| really think | catch the hard, 
Glad beating of its heart; 


| really think | see it laugh, 
Its door mouth opened wide, 
When, with a loving, cosy hug, 
It folds me close inside! 
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CHESTER’S SPEECH. 


BY ROSE E. RETTEN. 


HESTER Thompson did not like to 
a ‘*speak pieces.’? There are few boys 

who really enjoy declamation day in 
school, but for Chester the day was particu- 
larly full of terrors. He was not shy or sensi- 
tive among his mates, but when he faced an 
audience, even though it was made up wholly 
of those same school friends, he promptly forgot 
what he had learned, and felt as if he were 
walking off a high cliff into space. 

Chester felt ashamed of this weakness and 
tried hard to overcome it, but with poor suc- 
cess. Now he was face to face with something 
far worse than speaking in school. In only 
two days more he must stand in the village 
square, beside the new drinking fountain, and 
deliver an address before all the people gath- 
ered there. How could he ever do it? 

Several years earlier, Chester had joined the 
Band of Mercy, and his love for pets and all 


animals had led him to remain a member when — 


many of the boys of his age had dropped out. 
Now he was its president, and this was why 
they had selected him to speak at the dedica- 
tion of the beautiful drinking fountain that 
had been given to the village. His pride would 
not let him evade the task, but how he dreaded 
it! With the help of his teacher he had pre- 
pared a brief address, and as he said it over 
and over, he was rather proud of it; but he 
felt absolutely sure that every word of it would 
fly from his mind in the panic of the moment. 

That is what Chester was thinking of one 
day while he was walking along the road just 
outside the village. He stopped to watch two 
men who were loading a cart with gravel. 
When the men had filled the cart, one of them 
spoke sharply to the horses and they plunged 
forward; but the rear wheels were deep in the 
ditch and the horses could not start the heavy 
load. The driver again called loudly to them, 
and struck them with his whip. As the will- 
ing span strained again at the tugs, one of 
them slipped and fell on its side. 

Perhaps the horse was discouraged. Perhaps 
it was entangled in the harness. Anyway, it 
lay there with quivering sides while the driver 
leaped forward and struck it again with his 
whip. It was a cruel thing and a foolish 
thing to do, and the sight was more than 
Chester could bear in silence. Indignation 
boiled within him, and before he really knew 
what he was doing, he found himself beside 
the angry driver and speaking to him with a 
great earnestness that caused the man to turn 
in amazement. 

Chester could never remember just what 
he said. Fragments of things that he had 
learned at the Band of Mercy meetings and 
snatches of his carefully prepared address for 
the dedication of the drinking fountain min- 
gled with the simple and common-sense plea 
that he made for kinder treatment for the 
fallen horse. 

The anger left the driver’s eye and he flushed 
under his tanned skin. ‘‘Well, you are right, 
young man,’’ he said. ‘‘And how you ‘can 
talk—for a little fellow !’’ 

Chester and the driver helped the horse to 
its feet, patted its nose, and removed a little of 
the load, and then the man drove away with 
no more loud words or use of the whip. 

Chester said nothing about what had hap- 
pened until after the dedication exercises at 
the new fountain were over. When his teacher, 
among many others, congratulated him and 
told him how splendidly he had done, he told 
her briefly about the driver and the fallen 
horse. 

‘*T knew I could do it after that,’’ he said. 
‘Tt wasn’t simply that I found I could forget 
myself and talk when I had something to say, 
but it gave a wholly new meaning to the 
address that you helped me prepare. ’’ 

‘“‘That is the only way that anyone can 
speak well in public,’’ said his teacher ; ‘‘that 
is, to have something to say that is worth 
saying, and to put the whole heart into it.’’ 
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Doughnuts 
Delicious 


They are more easily 
and more successfully 
achieved with Crisco 
than with lard. 


They do not leave the 
‘‘greasy’’ taste that so 
often marks the lard- 
cooked product. 


They are crisp, sweet, 
tempting. 


RISCO 


Be PS Ee Peaking 


Doughnuts fried in Crisco 
absorb considerably less 
of Crisco than they would 
of lard. 


Such Crisco as is absorbed 
is of superior purity and 
digestibility. 


Persons to whom dough- 
nuts fried in lard are 
“forbidden fruit’? often 
find it possible to eat such 
dainties without discom- 
fort when they are made 
with Crisco. 


Plain Doughnuts 


3 t Pp fuls 
Crisco 
% cupful sugar 
3 eggs 
3 cupfuls flour 
fuls 


baking powder 


% teaspoonful salt 
% to | teaspoonful 
spices, (mace, 
cinnamon or nut- 
P meg, “a % of each) 
milk 
Cream the Crisco, add the sugar gradually, 
creaming after each addition. Then add the 
beaten eggs. Mix and sift the dry ingredients. 
Add alternately with milk to first mixture. 
Mixture should be very soft. Form into a 
ball, place on a well-floured board and roll to 
one-half inch thick. Cut and fry in Crisco 
hot enough to brown a one-inch cube of bread 
a golden brown in sixty seconds. 


(Use level measurements) 








If you want to know more about 
Crisco and the conditions under 
which it is prepared, send for the 
‘Calendar of Dinners’’. This 
cloth-bound, gold-stamped book 
contains, besides the story of 
Crisco, a different dinner menu for 
every day of the year and 615 
recipes gathered and carefully 
tested by the well-known cooking 
authority, Marion Harris Neil. 
Address Dept. G-9, The Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
enclosing five 2-cent stamps. A 
paper-bound edition, without the 
“Calendar of Dinners’? and with 
250 recipes is free. 




















NATURE G SCIENCE 


Y RAIL TO ALASKA.— The Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, now nearly done, runs 478 
miles north from Vancouver to Fort George, in 
British Columbia, where it intersects the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway. The Engineering Record 
says that the new railway will be carried for some 
distance beyond Fort George, across the Rocky 
Mountains toward the eastern border of the prov- 
| ince in the Peace River valley. The Pacific Great 
Eastern, it adds, will provide a direct route north | 
and south from Salina Cruz, in Mexico, in latitude 
16° north, to a point north of the 55th parallel, or | 
about five hundred miles north of Vancouver, as 
the crow flies. That makes the full length of the | 
continuous railway that roughly parallels the coast 
only six degrees less than half the distance from 
the equator to the north pole. By the most direct 
land route, there is still a gap of over nine hundred 
miles that must yet be spanned before the all-rail 
connection with the government railway in Alaska 
is made. The premier of British Columbia and 
the Secretary of the Interior of the United States 
have already considered the feasibility of build- 
ing such aconnecting road. The spanning of this 
gap is certain to come—perhaps much sooner than 
most of us expect. 











HE “JOHNNY” PENGUIN.—In an article in 
\- the American Museum Journal on the penguins 
of South Georgia, an island in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, Mr. Robert C. Murphy describes the little 
Johnny penguins (Pygoscelis papwa)—roly-poly | 
plebeian birds that reminded him of friendly small 
boys. They live in the same territory with their 
magnificent cousins, the king penguins—dignified, 
imposing birds, a yard high; but the two species 
have little in common. Mr. Murphy writes of the 
birds’ two methods of locomotion as follows: In 
crossing the stony or hummocky beaches that sep- 
arate the various arms of the bays, or that lead 
from the sea to the snow-water ponds in which 
the penguins delight to play, the Johnny follows 
regular, well-tramped avenues. When bent on a 
definite journey across 
the land, he trudges 
along very steadily and 
unconcernedly, and for 
the time being seems 
to take no notice of his 
fellows. When in great 
haste, he falls upon his 
belly and runs on “all 
fours.” When thus ‘‘to- 
bogganing,” he can 
lead a@ man a very 
creditable chase. He 
assumes his most curi- 
ous attitude, however, 
when he walks down an 
incline, such as a snow | 
bank or a steep beach. 
| Then he thrusts his 
head so far forward that his straight neck and his | 
spine form a right angle, and holds his wings stiffly | 
back as far as possible. As a result, his round | 
belly projects conspicuously as he proceeds with 
gingerly steps. His fat body seems to be built 
to stand hard knocks; often he not only tumbles 
over frequently wherever the walking is rough on 
shore, but he also suffers fearful batterings on the 
| shingle when he comes out of the surf. At such | 
| times he is bowled over by four or five successive 
| breakers before he can scramble out of the under- 
tow. When wading into the water, the Johnny 
penguin invariably rounds his shoulders, bends 
down his head almost to his feet, and ‘‘scoops” 
beneath the surface as soon as there is depth | 
| enough to float him. Once under way, all his | 
| awkwardness disappears. He swims with well- ! 
| nigh incredible speed. For the most part he! 
remains under the surface, but at intervals he | 
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| gasp for air, and is gone again in the twinkling of 
an eye. ois 

ISH AND THE WAR.—The great war will 

increase the supply of fish in the North Sea. 
In recent years the decreased catch in the fishing 
grounds of northwestern Europe has caused much 
concern. The great number of fishing vessels 
and the widespread use of the steam trawler have 
so injured the fisheries that the fishermen have 
been compelled to go farther and farther afield 
to make a profitable haul. Now that this expanse 


leaps out like a porpoise, when he gives an audible | }f 





of salt water is virtually closed to peaceful pur- 
| suits, the fish have a chance to multiply undis- 
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TRAWLERS 


The herring run has been of unprecedented size. 


mackerel run be in its turn. Undoubtedly the 
also profit through the idleness of the fishermen. 
Should the war be long, so that the North Sea is a 
prohibited area for two or three seasons, the fish 
will doubtless be restored to their usual numbers— 
indeed, some people believe that at the end of the 
war the North Sea will be an even richer fishing 
ground than it ever was before. 


HE MUDDY MISSOURI.— The Geological 

Survey says that the Missouri is the muddiest 
river in the Mississippi basin; it carries more silt 
| than any other large river in the United States, 
| except possibly the Rio Grande and the Colo- 
|rado. For every square mile of country that it 
| drains, it carries downstream each year 381 tons 





| tion it distributes over the plains to form produc- 
| tive agricultural land, but most of it it carries to 
| the Gulf of Mexico. On the basis of these facts 
| the geologists compute the rate at which the lands 
| are being eroded. The Missouri River is lowering 
| the surface of the land it drains at the rate of one 
| foot in 6,036 years. Some one has said that if this 
| erosive action of the streams of the United States 
could have been concentrated and applied to the 
Isthmus of Panama, it would have dug the canal 
in seventy-three days. 


| turbed. That they are doing so is already evident. | 
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It was left virtually unmolested, and so will the | 


ground fish, such as the plaice and the sole, will ; 


| of dissolved and suspended matter — 123,000,000 | 
| tons in all. Some of the soil that it holds in solu- | 
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Saves 


$35 10°55 
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Y/, to 24 Coal Cost Guaranteed 
ved the UNDERFEED Way 


. Just multiply that saving by the life of the average heating equipment and you have 
some small idea of the total saving effected by a New-Feed UNDERFEED Furnace or 
Boiler. Read what Mr. Griffin has to say about it. hen remember that we can send 
you hundreds of letters telling of similar saving and comfort. 


This Is Why 
In the New-Feed UNDERFEED, coal is fed from below. Fireis always 
on top—never smothered. Thusevery bit of heat is utilized. In addition, 
all smoke, gas and soot—heat elements—are consumed since they must ary 
through the fire. Therefore clean and healthful as well as economical. 













ILLIAMSON 
ly yours, NEW-FEED 
A. GRIFFIN 
38 Main Street 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
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You Can Use Cheaper Coal 


That means another big saving—one you can always bank on. And because of its scientific 
feeding principle, the New-Feed burns every ounce of‘ coal to a clean, white ash—no partly 
burned coal—no clinkers—no money thrown onto the ash heap! . 


Warm Air— Hot Water —or Steam 


The New-Feed is adapted to all three forms of heating. Easily and economically installed. And 
wonderfully easy to operate. A boy of 12 cam “‘tend furnace’’ with perfect results. No stooping. No 
shoveling in coal thro 





ugh an ov 
Get This Free Book vai 
It'g called ““From Overfed to Under. i The Williamson Heater Co. 
ee eta aatcat of es 3623 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
UNDERFEED. Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 


Fee ager wee have endl thete eval 34 to 34 with a Williamson New-Feed. 





Warm Air_____Steam or Hot Water. 
(Mark X after System interested in) 


Name | 





Address. 


My Dealer's Name is... —_ 
IEALERS! Let us tell you about the F 
U O55 Sat ow proposition. Satria 
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The “Big Giant” 


Steam 
Engine 


HE YOUNG ENGINEER. 

Every boy ought to own 

one of these superb En- 
gines. It will not only afford 
hours of pleasure, but in many 
cases will develop a taste for 
mechanical work and engineer- 
ing. The Engine is designed 
for running toy machinery at 
a high rate of speed. These 
toys, such as machine shops, 
mills, forges, etc., can easily 
be made by the boys. They 
will thus enjoy both the mak- 
ing and the running of their 
“plant.” Power can be trans- 
mitted to the machine shop or 
mill through an attached pulley 
wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


SES KEROSENE. The 
illustration does not show 
the full size of the Engine. 

It stands eleven inches high, 
and the boiler, which is formed 
from heavy brass, is absolutely 
safe. It is an improvement 
over all former styles in that 
ordinary kerosene can be used 
as fuel, instead of alcohol. It 
can be run full speed continu- 
ously for ten hours at a cost of 
less than one cent. It has a 
safety valve, steam whistle, and 
a finely fitted water gauge that 
will always indicate the exact 
amount of water in the boiler. 
It has a large balance wheel 
and other necessary parts to 
make it the most powerful 
Steam Engine for toy machin- 
ery now on the market. 


How to Get the “Big Giant” FREE 


Send us before October Ist one new yearly subscription 
(not your own) for The Youth’s Companion with $2 to pay 
for it, and we will present you with one of these popular 
** Big Giant ’’ Steam Engines. The Engine will be sent 
by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. 

If parcel post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how much 


postage you should send us for a 3-lb. package. Our Offer is made only 
to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
> SS ea SS Sa BSS 
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good’? fact ech an that,» So gend for the | 
P '. coupon. 
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aE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
rated weekly paper for = the family. 
it: subscription price Ls = ,.in advance, 
including postage pre to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Sanadn and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. tered a e Post 
ass., as second-class Bo 


New Sabeetatens may begin at any time during 


ikea for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money = renewals, Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Paymeng for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Oftice Money Order or 
Expr ess Money Order. When neither o these can 


fice, Boston, | 


| 





be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. | 


Silver ant ¢ through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 


t is to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 


the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | 

by us, the date after the address on your paper 

which shows when the subscription Gasiees, Pill | 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








DIABETES. 


HERE are two diseases called diabetes. 
In one there is only an excessive ex- 
cretion by the kidneys; that is called | 
diabetes insipidus. In the other the 
excretion is not only large, but it con- 
tains an abnormal amount of sugar; 

that is diabetes mellitus. The second disorder is 

usually understood when the word diabetes is 
used, and it is that which we shall discuss. 

The disease occurs commonly in middle life, 
although it may attack the young—when it is a 
very serious matter—or the old—when it is usually 
mild in character and not dangerous to life. It 
begins insidiously, and it may be several months, 
or even years, before the patient feels that his 
health is failing. His appetite may continue good 
and he may digest his food well, but he loses 
weight and tires easily; moreover, he suffers from | 
thirst, and notices that his kidneys are so active 
that he has to rise two or three times in the night. 
If he consults a physician, an examination will 
show that his urine contains more or less sugar. 

Besides the muscular weakness and proneness 
to fatigue, there is a general lack of constitutional 
vigor and a decline in the power of resistance. 
Slight injuries may lead to serious results; for | 
example, gangrene of a toe, or even of the foot | 
and leg, may follow a slight scratch inflicted in | 
cutting a corn or paring the nails. Neuritis may 
occur, cataract is a not uncommon complication, 
and boils and carbuneles are frequent. Such a 
patient does not bear surgical operations well, and 
is likely to have bronchitis, pneumonia, or other | 
affections of the respiratory organs. 

Death may occur from any of these numerous 
complications or it,may come in unconsciousness 
and coma. That is a common termination when 
diabetes attacks the young; it is owing to the 
toxic action on the brain of an excess of acids in 
the blood. 

The treatment of diabetes— which, of course, 
should always be directed by the physician—is 
mainly dietary. The object is to exclude as far 
as possible all carbohydrate foods, that is to say, 
all those that contain sugar or starch; for starch 
is changed into sugar during the process of di- | 
gestion. That is not so easy as it sounds, for 
you cannot cut off all starchy food for any length 
of time without endangering life; an all-meat 
diet, for example, will almost certainly result in 
diabetic coma and death. The problem of the | 
physician is, therefore, to reduce the amount of | 
starch as far as he can with safety, and at the) 
same time to keep up the patient’s strength. He 
must also attack the disease itself, and try to | 
reduce the sugar extretion by restoring the power | 
of the body to “burn it up” before it reaches the | 
kidneys. 
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A CHERISHED GRIEVANCE. 


O cherish a grievance is usually to mani- 
fest a sullen or vindictive disposition— , 
a serious fault indeed. There may be, 
however, exceptions to the rule, as | 
Lydia Peters of Hentley realized. 

When an automobile ran over her | 
lame hen, she was doubly distressed. 

“I’m sorry for the hen,” she explained, “but I’m 
sorrier for Drusilla Vance. Whenever she got 
extra low in her mind and needed chirking up,— 
she’s a kind of half-invalid, you know, these last 
years, and she don’t find life any too exciting,— 
1d let that hen get through Drusilla’s fence. The 
poor critter couldn’t scratch, not to amount to 
anything, so I knew there’d be no real harm; but 
she’d cluck round the garden just about half a 
minute before Drusilla’d discover her—and then 
there’d be doings! She’d send out Johnny to shoo 
poor Limpy out; and of course Limpy never could 
tind the hole she got in at,—you know what hens | 
are!—and she’d squawk, and run, and flutter, this | 
way and that, with Johnny chasing her, and Dru- | 
Silla at the window as interested! 
yes, of course! 
good. You’d ought to hear her rake me over the | 
coals when I’d drop in to apologize! 
forget it for a week; kept her eye on the fence, | 














like a cat at a mousehole, and thought up new and | rot ag —. address than he could have flown | 
cuttinger things to say about my carelessness | @% Me alr 


every time I run over. My, my, I do wish that | 
scooting, tooting young idiot had run over any hen 

but Limpy! Drusilla does so enjoy a good griev- | 
ance!” | 


was for many years a valued official of the post 
office, was once made to realize in an amusing 
way the occasional blessings of a grievance to the 
aggrieved. It was a part of his duty to investigate 
complaints, and the department had received so 
many and such irate letters from an Irish gentle- 
man in a remote village of County Cavan, that he 


was at length dispatched to visit the complainant. | became unmanageable, and her skin began to | 


It was midwinter, and Trollope arrived at dark, 
chilled to the bone, after a long drive in an open 
jaunting car through a sleety snowstorm. He at 
once began to explain his errand; but the Irish- 
man, observing that he was wet through, hastily 


| preémpted a rug before the grate fire as his sleep- 


| seen taking his ease in that place. 


| officer sitting nearest the fireplace, and shoved the 


, this young monarch has reigned longer than any 


What? Oh, | Pound the box of candy among the deputation and 
Mad as a hatter. but it did her | de the would-be reader take a particularly 


She wouldn’t | refuse. As he worked his jaws up and down, his 


F 
Anthony Trollope, the English novelist, who A of automobiling, Jane’s skin was irritated 


| the investigator’s coat, and suggested that-he | 
| should go up to his bedroom before troubling him- 
self about business. 

‘‘Bedroom!” exclaimed Trollope. } 

“I wouldn’t turn a dog out on such a night as | 
this—and yourself a man and a gentleman,” was | 
the reply. 

On coming downstairs, warmed within and with- | 
out, and attired in dry borrowed clothing, the 
novelist tried again—in vain. Business must not 
be talked at dinner. After dinner he must hear 
the daughter of the house sing. After she had 
sung, his host was too sleepy for affairs. The next 
morning breakfast must not be spoiled by a dis- 
cussion; and when, after breakfast, Trollope in- 
sisted that they really must discuss things, the 
genial host “wrung his hands in disgust, almost 
despair.” 

“But what am I to say in my report?” persisted 





the representative of the post office. 

* Anything you please!” cried the Irishman | 
gayly. “Don’t spare me if you want an excuse for 
| yourself. Here I sit all day—and I like writing 
letters.”’ 

That was all there was to it. Trollope reported | 
his hospitable entertainer as ‘now quite satisfied | 
with the postal arrangements of his district,” but | 
with a distinct sense of ingratitude in robbing him 
of his grievance. 
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THE FIRST BASEBALL MITT. 
Mora 1867-68, a baseball team came to Rock- 


ford, Illinois, writes an “old timer” in All 

Outdoors, to play our nine. They called 
themselves the “ Unconquered Clippers of Illi- 
nois,”’ and plastered our town with big posters. 
We made up our minds to give them a drubbing, 
and at the end of the game the score was, Rock- | 
ford 76, Clippers 0. 

There was a little chap playing third base who | 
grabbed everything that came near him, and held | 
it, too. I noticed that he wore a kind of glove. | 
When the game was over, I went to him and asked | 
what it was that he wore on his hand. He told me | 
that he was a machinist, and had got his hand | 
badly hurt a week before, and he showed me the | 
wound in his palm. He said the boys did not want 
him to play in that game, but he got a piece of thin | 

sheet steel and made it slightly concave, but 80 | 
that it did not quite touch the sore place. He then | 
made a short glove to cover all the hand excepting | 
the first joints of the fingers, and doubled the | 
leather in the palm so that he could slip the plate | 
between. 

I asked him if it hurt, and he said it did not, and | 
that he could take a hot one and hold it better | 
with the glove than without it. That is the whole | 
story. I don’t think that Spalding ever talked to | 
the little chap with the iron fist, as the boys dubbed | 
the third baseman, but everybody in Rockford | 
knew about the mitt ; amd he may have got the | 
idea from him. Anyway, that was the first glove 
that any ball player ever wore. 
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THE WISDOM OF SENATOR. 


ENATOR was a magnificent black-and-white 
pointer, whose great intelligence and long 
years of service had greatly endeared him to 

his master—who was an officer in the army—and 
his mistress. They had no children, and lavished 
their great affection on him. Being full of years, | 
and a greatly privileged character, Senator had | 


ing place, and always in the evening he was to be 


One evening there was a card party at the house, 
and one of the tables happened to be placed over 
Senator’s resting place. Senator did not like that, | 
and after trying several places, none of which | 
just suited him, he began to yawn and stretch, and 


| coming to the obstructing table, tried to push it 


out of the way. He was of course reproved by the 
lady of the house, and it was evident that he was 
very unhappy. He wandered round disconsolately, 
quite upset because he could not get back to his | 
favorite resting place. | 

All at once he made up his mind; he ran over to 
a divan on which the officers had thrown their 
caps; he seized one in his mouth, came over tothe 


cap into the officer’s lap, with a whine as much as 
to say, “Please go, I am past my sleepy time!” 

It is unnecessary to add that his appeal was 
heeded, and that Senator at once got his place. 


e & 
ALFONSO’S READY SILENCER. 


EW of those who recently read in the papers | 
that King Alfonso of Spain had celebrated 





his twenty-ninth birthday remembered that | 


other European sovereign except the King of 
Montenegro and the Emperor of Austria. Alfonso | 
was born a king, and has reigned all the twenty- | 
nine years of his life. Pearson’s Weekly tells an | 
amusing story of a visit he once paid, when he 
was little more than a boy, to a small Spanish 
town that is noted for a certain delicious kind of 
candy that is as sticky as it is palatable. 

When the young King arrived, a deputation of | 
the townsfolk waited on him and presented him | 
with a huge box of the famous candy. At the | 
same time a pompous man stepped forward with | 
a large roll of paper in his hand, which he began | 
to open. It was a loyal address, and evidently 
a very long one. 

Now, King Alfonso loathes listening to ad- 
dresses, so as the big man advanced, he handed 


large piece. Of course etiquette forbade him to 


teeth stuck in the candy, and he could no more 
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A PASTY COMPLEXION. 
‘TER a busy day of golfing and an evening 


from the combined effects of sun and wind; 
so she liberally “cold-creamed” her face and hands 
and settled herself for a good night’s rest. 

In a few minutes her face began to feel stiff and | 
drawn. ‘At last,” she thought, “the expected | 
has happened. I have paralysis.” | 

Her nervousness increased when her fingers | 


crack and snap. | 
She hastily turned on the light and found her 
face alarmingly waxy and shiny. What could be | 
the cause? | 
Finally she rushed for the tube of cold cream. | 


Sent the butler for a hot drink, began peeling off | It was labeled “Library Paste.” 











Boys, It’s Your Ammunition! ' 


U. S. Cartridges (in the red, white and 
|| blue boxes) were first made for Boy 
1} Scouts. Their success was so striking 
that today thousands of the most ex- 
perienced shooters in America use U. S. 
Ammunition. 


Scout Cartridges 
.22 Calibre Short 


are the most popular cartridges | ever made 
because ‘‘they hit where you aim.’ 
A Book for Boy Scouts 
Write for our free book, “How to Use Fire- 
arms.” We'll mail it without charge. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2307 Trinity Building New York 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, General Selling Agents 
Also JOHN T. Lewis & BROS. CO., Philadelphia; 
UNITED LEAD Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & 
LEAD Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast 





PARENTS: 


You Owe Your Child 


the benefit of all your own painful experience 
with narrow pointed shoes—which, by bend- 
ing the delicate foot bones, cause corns, bun- 
ions, ingrowing nails, callouses, fallen arch, etc. 

Put the little feet into Educators, which 
are just the right shape to “let the feet grow 
as they should.” 














But be sure they are genuine Educators— 
look for the name EDUCATOR branded 
into sole. Without it you haven't the ortho- 

edically correct Educator, made only by 

ice & Hutchins. 


For men—women—children. $1.35 to 


$5.50. If your shoe dealer doesn’t keep them, 





The Most Perfect 


Football 


Just right ia shape, splen- 













write us for address of one nearest you who €] £ didly made, reasonable in 
does. Will also send our gas booklet, price. Get a “D&M” 
“Bent Bones Make Frantic New facts and enjoy the autumn. 


. and good advice by famous foot specialists. 


= If your dealer can’t supply 
Free. Write for a copy today. 


you, send to us—but ask him 
first. Catalogue and Official Football 
and Basketball Rule Books, Free. 













Rice & Hutchins, Inc., THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
18 High St., Boston. Dept C. Plymouth, N. H. 














Don’t miss seeing 
the Educator Ex- 
hibit at the San 
Francisco Fair 


9130 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Se. oy — 
big Seto >. 
f/W@ nary values in Pio buy price o' 


‘ t Eee ut ottiz a 
Be isis Seyi aoe 
‘ ao 
\ # big money taking orders 3 ae and 
. { supplies, "Get our liberal terms terms on asample 
Educat 4) hm to introduce the new “RANGER.” 
agp; vad TIRES, namie sundries and every- 
for Boys the bieyelofine helt waual F 
and on Motorcycle and Automobile Supplies. 
Little Men 





MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. T-50, CHICAGO 


¥ Bradford Comfort Shoes 


; UNLINED KID BOOT FOR WOMEN 
: Lape Sizes 24 to 8. Widths D, E & EE. 








Rice & Hutchins 


FDUCATOR 
OHOE®) 


Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. Com- 
fortable from the start. No breaking in 
required. Send for our Free Catalog 
showing many other styles. 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 
Haverhill, Mass. (Brad. Dist.) 

















This 3-Qt. Berlin Kettle 








: 
: 
: 
: 


’ Delivered Free by Parcel Post in U. S. 


This fine Berlin Kettle with cover and bail, three-quart size, is made of 
heavy spun Aluminum, 99 per cent. pure, without joints, seams, or soldered 
parts. It cannot rust or form poisonous compounds with fruit acids or 
foods, and is not liable to scorch foods. The Kettle we offer is very useful 
for stews, soups, boiling vegetables, and for a thousand and one other purposes 
that are familiar to the housekeeper. 


Heavy For 
Pure Spun Three Weeks 
Aluminum | Only 


No Soldered 
Parts 


Offer Closes 
October 1st. 
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How Companion Subscribers Can Get 


This 3-Qt. Berlin Kettle Without Cost 


Simply ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion for one year, send it to us with money to 
pay for it, and we will reward you with this most desirable addi- {jj 
tion to your kitchen equipment, a 3-quart Aluminum Berlin 
Kettle, sending it to you postpaid. The subscription must be one {fj 
that has not been upon our books during the past year, and it can- 
not be your own. The Kettle is given only to our present subscribers {i 
to pay them for getting new subscriptions. Price of Kettle $1.10. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. ‘ 
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A PICTURESQUE VILLAIN. 


vs IGHER than Gilderoy’s kite’’—we have 
H all heard the expression, but not many of 
us know who or what Gilderoy was. 
Gilderoy was a bonny boy, 
Had roses tull his shoone, 
His stockings were of silken soy, 
Wi’ garters hanging doune. 


The old Scotch balladist’s description suggests, 
surely, a gay and harmless youth in all the bravery 
of his knotted garter ribbons and rosetted shoes, 
setting forth to court some pretty lassie; but the 
old-time ballad of broadsheet and itinerant singer 
too often corresponded to the blood-and-thunder 
dime novel of to-day in glorifying worthless crimi- 
nals out of all knowledge. The unpoetized Gil- 
deroy of fact was young, and dressed with gaudy 
richness; but he was a ‘“‘bonny boy” of six feet 
ten in his stocking feet,.a hulking giant with glit- 
tering eyes, a shock of black curls, and a scarred 
cheek. His strength was enormous, and when, 
after a series of brutal robberies and murders, he 
had been overpowered by a posse of soldiers, 
tried and condemned to death, it enabled him to 
break his bonds and escape to France. 

He did not venture, in a new country, to resume 
his crimes of violence, but he devoted himself 
instead to thievery, and became before long the 
very king of cutpurses. 

One day when the king and court with the great 
Cardinal Richelieu had gone in state to attend mass 
at St. Denis, the king’s eye was caught by a tower- 
ing stranger in magnificent attire, and caught at the 
moment the stranger’s hand moving gently toward 
the unnoting cardinal’s pocket and dexterously 
extracting his purse. Moreover at that instant 
the pickpocket lifted his eyes and met those of the 
king. Seizing his one chance, Gilderoy smiled 
and made a slight signal to the king to keep 
silence. Convinced that the theft was merely a 
friendly wager or jest, King Louis delightedly | 
complied, and as soon as the service was ended 
approached Richelieu and inquired if he had per- 
chance a purse of gold about him, as not having 
his own he desired to borrow a coin. 

Richelieu immediately felt for his purse and 
discovered his loss; but the king’s laughter was 
soon checked when he discovered that not only 
was the theft genuine, but the light-fingered dandy 
who had ventured to make a “pal” of the king of 
France had not hesitated also to empty the royal 
pocket on his way out of the chapel. 

“Which shows,” commented a contemporary 
chronicler, “as indeed His Majesty with some | 
shamefastness has admitted, that though all must | 
laugh when a king jests and none may complain, 
it the more behooves the king who jests to do so | 
of his own wit and device, or if he share his jest | 
with another, to know very well with whom he | 
makes himself a partner, lest the laugh turn | 
against those who would be laughing, and the | 
royal dignity suffer thereby.” 

Gilderoy, for whom his audacious affront to the | 
royal dignity soon made France impossible, re- | 
turned to Scotland, betook himself to cattle lifting 
and highway robbery, and was finally betrayed | 
by a confederate and hanged on a gallows so high | 
that his swinging body was likened by those who | 
saw the execution to a kite. 
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COMPLIMENTING THE HOSTESS. 


‘“T was in Chillicothe, Ohio, that I had my 
I first glimpse into American history,” writes | 
Mr. Abraham Rihbany in his autobiography. 
**The ‘hard times’ did not prevent me from buying 
‘A Brief History of the United States,’ the con- 
tents of which I virtually devoured. My instruc- 
tors were my fellow guests at a comfortable 
boarding house. 

“T would retire to my room, ponder the annals 
of this modern ‘chosen people’ until I reached a 
passage whose words proved too big for my mind 
to grasp (which was often the case), when I would 
go out and demand ligit on the subject from the 
first guest I happened to meet. A physician’s 
wife and the genial, gray-haired proprietor of the 
boarding house manifested deep interest in me, 
and were ready to aid my strenuous endeavor to 
become ‘an enlightened American citizen.’ 

“The proprietor, who, I believe, had fought in 
the Civil War, would relate to me events of that 
great conflict in such a droll manner that my study 
of history under his supervision was a supreme 
delight. 

“But the genial proprietor enlightened me on | 
other subjects than that of the Civil War. He | 








What makes Caruso the 


greatest of all tenors ? 


His wonderful voice and 
his superb interpretations. 


What makes the Victrola 
the greatest of all 


musical instruments >? 


Its wonderful lifelike tone 
and its ability to adapt the 
renditions of all artists to the 
acoustic conditions of any | 
room without interfering in | Unaoweed 
any way with the artists’ 
interpretations. _ 


Caruso listening to himself 
on the Victrola 


The Victor Record by Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, McCormack, 
Schumann-Heink, or any other artist is true to the very life—with all 
the beauty of shading and individuality of expression as sung or played 
by the artists themselves. 

It is perfect musically but—it must be adapted to the acoustic 
limitations of any room, and that is accomplished by the Victor system 
of changeable needles and the modifying doors of the Victrola. 

And what is extremely important, it is done without interfering 
in any way with the artists’ interpretations. : 

You have your choice of the full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, 
or the fibre needle, to suit the individuality of each record to its 
particular acoustic surroundings. With the modifying doors of the 
Victrola you still further control the volume of tone, and get the 
utmost enjoyment from every record. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the advantages of these 


important Victrola features and play any music you wish to hear. There are 
Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $300. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 











gave me my first real lesson in English on table 
manners. One day he asked me, ‘How do you 
like our grub?’ 

“*What is your grub, sir?’ I asked. 

“With a mischievous smile that scarcely agitated 
his weeping-willow moustache and thick beard, he 
said, ‘It is the things we eat, you know. And— 
and—it is a part of good manners to show—in—in 
—some way that we like the grub, just to please | 
our host.’ 

**That was to me a most welcome bit of informa- 
tion. I had been greatly at a loss to know how to | = 
express in the English language my appreciation | | 
of a good dinner. Certainly now I had no longer 
an excuse to omit such a polite formality. 

“Tt was only a short time thereafter that I hap- 
pened to dine with a Lutheran minister whose 
gracious wife served for the occasion a bounteous 
and elegantly appointed dinner. I could hardly 
wait for the proper moment to express my great 
appreciation of the repast. When the moment 
came, I turned to my hostess with cheerful dignity, 
and said, ‘Mrs. F., I have greatly enjoyed your 
grub.’ But when her husband laughed so that he 
nearly fell from his chair, I suspected that my 
instruction in table manners at Chillicothe was 
somewhat defective.” 


® ©& 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 
Pits not wore that it is the kind of item that 





is not worth printing unless it is known to 
be true, the ‘‘Cosmopolitan,” in the Boston 
Evening Transcript, reports a curious plea for cor- | 
dial feeling toward the South. Ina box of eggs that | | 
came into the possession of a storekeeper in Read- 
ville, Massachusetts, was this written notice: 
“These Eggs were Produced by Confederate | 
Hens in the ‘Valley of Virginia.’ Being descend- 
ants of the FEW Hens that were left there after 
‘Sheridan’s Ride.’ Trust they may when eaten 
hot Produce a Warm feeling toward the South 
and help my friends from the North to forget the 
results at Fredericksburg.” 
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O WRITER OF TO-DAY is enjoying a greater vogue than Mrs. Gene Stratton- 
Porter. She holds her readers by her knowledge of outdoor life and nature; her 
inimitable way of telling a story; her courageous, original viewpoint; her humor; 
and for the note of joyousness that runs through all her stories. Millions of readers of 
Gene Stratton-Porter’s former novels will surely want this, her newest and best story — 


| MICHAEL O'HALLORAN 


Cy: AVC} 
hyena 
4 MI SPAN TE It is a story of Mickey and his ward, Peaches —his early struggles, 

OH ALL ! his devotion to his friends, and finally his own love story with the waif 
he had found years before. 

Although 225,000 copies, first edition, have already been sold, the 
publishers confidently expect the ultimate sale of a million copies. The 
book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.35 net, but you can 
obtain a copy absolutely free upon the conditions stated in our Offer. 


How To Get Your Copy FREE 


THE OFFER. Send us one new subscription for The Companion, with $2 to pay 
for it, and we will present you with a copy of Mrs. Porter’s newest 
and best story, “MICHAEL O’HALLORAN,” sending the book to you postpaid. This 
is the author’s regular copyrighted edition. This Offer, which is good for a limited 
time only, is made only to our subscribers to pay them for getting new subscriptions. 
New subscriptions already credited to a worker cannot be applied on this Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Where? 


“Where'd you get that 


suit?” 


You'll hear this question 
often in the course of a 
month during the new 
clothes season. 


It will be asked of you, 
too, if you wear Clothcraft— 
and it is one that you will 
like to hear, because it is a 
tribute to good taste and 
judgment. 


When we sell a Clothcraft suit 
or overcoat the chances are ten to 
one that we'll sell others as a 
result. 


When a man hears that such 
style, fit and material can be had 
at $10 to $25, is it any wonder he 
is interested? Come in and ask 
to see the Clothcraft Blue Serge 
Specials, “4130” at $18.50, and 
**5130”’ at $15.00. 





| The Clothcraft Store 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 
CLOTHCRAFT ALL WOOL CLOTHES 


HO 995 teeey 


to Wear 
Made by The Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland 























Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The 
revent slipping, therefore liner 
isn’t stuck to tire and can 
transferred from one to another 
and used over and over. Try the 
“Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, 
and get a few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. . 
Send for circular and prices. 
FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 





All sizes. 

















WHY use baking powder that 
impairs the nucritive value 
of food when you can just as 
well use a powder that will raise 
your biscuits, cakes, etc., better, 
and will add something to their 
wholesomeness. 


Rumford 
Baking Powde 


restores the nutritive and healthful 
properties of which fine wheat flour is 
robbed in the process of milling. Your food is more 
easily digested and of better flavor and texture. 


: You ought to try Rumford Baking aa] 


eae 


ie 
BAKING 
Pow DER 





f your grocer hasn’t it, send his mame and 15 
cents for a half-pound package by parcel post. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 











GENTS-—STEADY INCOME Large manufacturer 
mS of Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, ete., wishes representa- 
tive in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Whole or spare time. Credit given. Send for particulars. 
FREEPORT MFG. CO., 36 Main Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Boston STAMMERERS? Institute 





and Train- 
ing School. 








A GERMAN’S KIND ACT. 


HERE is a wounded French soldier who | 
$t— joins with his comrades when they | 

speak bitterly of the Germans. ‘‘ Aili) 
Germans, ’’ he says, ‘‘are not cruel.’? And he} 
will remember the kindness of one German | 
soldier as long as he lives. 

This French soldier had lain wounded in 
the field a whole day. There was shrapnel in 
his broken leg, and he was weak from loss of | 
blood and from lack of food and drink. He| 
had crawled as best he could in the direction | 
of the roadside. He could go no farther, and | 
there seemed no chance of help. 

All at once he knew some one was bending 
over him. To his dismay, he saw it was a 
German soldier, and he shrank from the enemy, 
expecting that his end had come. But no! 
The Allemand looked him over, found and 
dressed his wound, made a splint for the) 
broken: leg with a rifle, and then carried him | 
to the roadside, where he would be seen and | 
picked np. Before leaving him his rescuer | 
gave him water, and pinned a paper bag of | 
biscuits on his breast. Then, shaking hands, | 
he said, ‘‘Good-by, comrade; this is the best I 
can do for you,’’ and slipped away. 


* © 


NO COMMON CRIMINAL. 
A KIND-HEARTED old clergyman, who | 


was visiting a certain county jail, accord- 

ing to ‘*Wit and Humor of the American 
Pulpit,’’ elicited an amusing reply from a 
negro who had ‘‘got religion’’ after entering 
jail, and wasa very enthusiastic and promising 
convert. 

‘*How long will you be here?’’ asked the 
man in ministerial garb. 

‘*Well, I dunno, boss,’’ replied the colored 
man, continuing his work. 

**Do you think it will be long?”’ 

**No, I guess not, boss.’’ 

‘*Are you serving time for disorderly con- 
duct??? 

The negro drew himself up to his full height 
and replied with considerable dignity, ‘‘No, 
sah. I’s no common criminal; I’s a highway 
robber. ’’ 










































ROOFING 


When you buy a smooth surface 
roofing you incur a continuous 
liability, for you have to paint it 
every few years to keep it from 
going to pieces. 

In fact, the coat of paint consti- 
tutes your real protection against 
the weather. 


Amatite, however, is different. It 
is waterproof all the way through. 


To destroy Amatite the weather 
would have to beat through the 
mineral surface and two layers 
of pitch, then through two layers 
of tarred felt. 


Amatite weighs 100 pounds per 
hundred feet of roof. It costs 
less than other roofing of the 
same weight. 


Samples showing mineral sur- 
Sace free on request. 


BARRETT MFG. COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis. Cleveland Pittsbu Detroit 
Cincinnati Kansas City 
Salt Lake City Seattle 



























Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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BOSTON, MASS. 





36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 48 years. 
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Have Your Roof and Side Walls 
“CREO-DIPT” 


Whether you build or remodel, investigate this method 
of saving continual repainting and reroofing expense, 
at the same time insuring wonderfully 
pleasing architectural effects. 


Our book of “CREO-DIPT” 

Houses shows over 89 dif- 
ferent types of homes and 
buildings selected from all 
parts of the country. 






Let us refer you to New 
England Architects and 
Lumber Dealers who are 
familiar with their use. 


STAINED 


on side walls; a darker color on roofs. 
es have been repeatedly 
le. On his own home, he remar'! 
shingles on side walls were laid 8 inches to 
r and ww no sign of curling, as is so often 


“CREO-DIPT” S7ANER 


17 Grades 16, 18, 24 inch 30 Shade Colors 
‘*They Come in Bundles, Stained, Ready to Lay Without Waste’’ 


EADING architects in all parts of the country specify ‘‘CREO- 
DIPT’”’ Stained Shingles for pleasing effect and building 
economy. Just as railroad ties are preserved, we make shingles 
proof against dry-rot, decay, worms and weather. We stain 
them in lasting colors. 
We select best Cedar Shingles sawed in vertical grains from live timber— 
no wedge-shaped shingles, no waste. Zhe best shingles. 
We use earth pigments and pure creosote—no aniline dyes—no kerosene, 
benzine or other cheapener. The best color effects. 
We are responsible for both quality of shingles and 
quality of stains. 
Save the muss, time and waste of staining on the job. 
Last twice as long as brush-coated or natural shingles. 
‘‘CREO-DIPT”’ stains do not harm rain water. 
Write today for sample colors on wood and book of ““CREO-DIPT” 
houses in all parts a Names of architect and lumb 
dealer appreciated. Your | lumber dealer may carry a 
‘ew colors in stock. Ask him and accept no substitute. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 


(Originators and Sole Manufacturers) 


1063 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
(Shipments Prompt. Branch Factory im Chicago for Western Trade) 


One color 
“OREO-DIPT” Stained 
ed by Mr. Ritchi 
t 18-inch 
weathe 










Trade Mark Y our Guarantee of 
both shingles and even colors. 





























No Other Extension 
Couch Like It 


A minimum of space required—a maximum of com- 
fort afforded. Closed, it is a Divan 27 x 72 inches. 
Extended, it forms a Bed 51x72 inches. 


The surface of the extended bed is perfectly level 
and both sides of the mattress are of equal thickness. 
You can’t get that in other kinds. The head and foot 
boards run clear across, and keep mattress, pillows and 
covers in place. 

To open or close The Climax, it is only necessary to press 
the foot lightly on a lever. Made of the best material, to stand 
long and constant usage. The National wire fabric is supported 
at each end by a row of fine spiral springs, giving perfect com- 
fort and security. 

Don't buy any couch till you see a Climax. For sale by 
the leading house-furnishers. In case you cannot obtain it from 
your regular dealer, please notify us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 

Write for illustrated descriptive folder if 
you are thinking of buying a couch. 


U.S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Reason Why Cooks Are 
More Successful Who Use 






Ranges 


It is a fact that those cooks who use 
Crawford Ranges are the most success- 


ful cooks. 


And the reason is quite clear : 
they use the Range that isn't operated 
by ‘“‘guesswork.’’ 


When you ill with a Crawford 
you know—you don’t guess! 


And when you have a range that 
will do just what you want it to do— 
every time exactly the same and no doubt 
about it—you must have a Crawford—no 
other range will do that but the Crawford. 














No other range has the Single Damper Control; that 
little cool knob that you simply push to “Kindle,” “Bake” or 
“Check”’—and that’s all; the range does the rest. 


No other range has that Wonderful Oven—with its per- 

fectly even heat—and its perfect baking—thanks to the 

curved cup-joint heat flues and the 
Single Damper Control. 


No other range has an Ash 
Hod in the base—deep, easy to 
remove, never spills—and a Coal 


Hod beside it. 





“Crawford” means “Cooking Comfort.” 









Gas Ovens if desired—elevated (double) or end 
(single). These ovens are safe; explosions are im- 
possible. The end oven has an extra broiler at the 
top, which makes the work easier. 


End Gas Oven 


Coal and Gas pr 
with Elevated Gas Ovens 


Ask the GRAWFORD Agent to show you and write us for circulars. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 UNION ST., BOSTON 



































